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SPEED WAGON 


and cheaper. 


Nearly 80,009 
prove that. 


Cab Express 
Stock Rack - - 
Carry All - - 








For Every Kind of Hauling 


Speed Wagons are today performing every 
kind of rural hauling and carrying. 

Some one of the seven types of bodies that are 
now standard will do your work. 

No matter wheter yours be a general, a stock 
or grain farm; a commercial orchard, truck 
garden or chicken ranch—no matter where 
located, or what the nature of roads or loads— 


Still a Speed Wagon will do your work quicker 
Speed Wagons now in use 


Product of eizhteen years of successful builde 
ing of good motor vehicles, this Speed Wagon 
is the greatest single achievement of this 
famous o-ganization. 


And remember—‘‘If it ian’t a Reo, 
it isn’t a Speed Wagon.’’ 


Canory Express ([llazstrated) - 


~ #1375 
1400 
1400 


Chassis only 


All prices F. O. B. Lansing, plus Federal Tax 


$1375 

$1400 
1400 
1425 


Double Deck - 
Stake Body- - 
Grain Body- - 


- - $1185 








REO MOTOR CAR COMPANY 


ansing 


Michigan ~ 
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e@ zt COST 


=i>: of FABRICS 


=r 


35x5 
Bixd 15.95 1.60 37x65 
3 in our Susteny of the best 
money can buy, These ; 
are raced, sturdy Cords that run M 1 l es 
many miles over their guarantee. 

Gaus oP MONEY. Leda ty = Sa =i size of your 
how many:you wan 0. D. 
unwrapped for your inspection. = — 
CHARLES TIRE CORP., Derr 50 

2812 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO, IL... 











STEEL WHEELS 


Low steel wheels (plain or grooved wide 
tires) make “ry | and se easier. 
Steel Wheels an 
load. Make any w mgood ae nee, arn 


EMPIRE tiie So. ox sisuinty, i 





ue 2 FORDSON into 2 
3-PLOW CRAWLER TRACTOR 
seer 


Write today for 


.275 Benton 


ractor Company 


sod Tracts Company 


‘by us during the war. 





res. ome 
te. 


34 HP 
4H-P 


a HA ‘ram 12 
} cost. Shinved direct fom factory or 9 teeaity tee 
branch bouses. FREE LOOK—write today 


OTTAWA MFG. CO., Dept. 101-B | Ottawa, Kan, 





in colors explains 
Free Catalog how you can save 
money on Farm Truck or Road 
Wagons, also steel or wood wheels 
any running 
gear. Send for 
it today. 


Electric Wheel Co. 
2 Een St, Queney Ju, 





When writing advertisers please 
mention American Agriculturist. 
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and cannot be answered. 


evidence of god faith. 
to answer such questions as 
a 2-cent stamp, 
desire an imm 
service. 


e can, 


tate reply. 





Investment Topics 


It is the purpose ot this department to offer such su 
Sgestions a 
assist readers am handling their money affairs. Age 
in bonds, stocks, 1-al estate, etc., are outside the 
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Questious pertaining to Speculations 


Province of this department, 


In all cases, initials only will be usec 7 

quiries as published, but full ~ame and address » Bi “thew gg 1 atte ite 
This department is at 
If you wi 
our questions will be taken care o‘ 
enclose $1 with your 
Address al! correspondence to: 


Financial Department of American Agriculturist 
George T. Hughes in charge 


all let 

_ue service. We will be aia 

1 enclose your name label ~~ 
in the usual way. If y ~ 

letter to cover the cost - 
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World Conditions aad Money 

HE news of the day is full of 
¥- ‘tood for thought to those who are 
interested in economic problems and 
this includes everyone who has ever 
saved money or expects to save any. 
Also everyone who is in business 
whether for himself or in the employ 
of someone else. The Congress of the 
United States has just imposed upon 
the tax-payers of the United States 
a burden greater than people were 
ever called upon to bear in time of 
peace in the history of the world. 
Some refer to it as an adjusted com- 
pensation for soldiers, others call it a 
bonus. At this writing the President 
is expected to veto it. The legislators 
propose that interest on the debts 
which Europe owes to this country 
shall be used for this adjusted com- 
pensation. Originally these moneys 
were intended to retire Liberty Bonds. 

There is a firmly held opinion on 
the part of the people generally that 
Europe ought to pay back both inter- 
est and principal of the sum advanced 
That these 
repayments must be made in goods as 
the loans were originally made in 
foods and as the world’s supply of 
gold.is totally inadequate for the pur- 
pose is a proposition not emphasized. 
In what kind of goods do we want re- 
payment? The agricultural producers 
and the manufacturers would prob- 
ably differ in their replies to this ques- 
tion. : 

Meanwhile there seems no sohition 
to the problem of readjustment 
abroad. France and Great Britain are 
in sharp disagreement as to the treat- 
ment to be accorded to Germany. The 
German mark continues to rush down 
the financial toboggan. <It looks as 
though Germany would not be able to 
repeat its unique expedient when it 
printed enough marks and sold them 
to American speculators, or investors 
as they called themselves, to pay the 
first installment of the reparations 
bill, Neither American investors or 
American speculators seem very keen 
about buying more German marks. 

Prices, with the notable exception 
of agricultural products, show a ten- 
dency to rise. The steel companies 
have raised the wages of their em- 
ployees. Despite strikes, both coal 
and railway, business generally seems 
to be improving. Interest rates show 
some signs of greater firmness. Bond 
prices seem stabilized for the moment. 
Speculators are putting up the price of 
stocks. Promoters are still selling 
worthless pieces of paper they call 
securities to the uninformed. 

It remains true the best investment 
opportunities are afforded by the high- 
er grade of public utility stocks. Per- 
haps the outstanding example is the 
stock of the American Telephone & 
Telegraph. The company just an- 
nounted a very large offering of new 
stock. On the announcement the 
price of the shares on the stock 
market declined abruptly and then re- 
gained much more than the loss. 


How About Past Record? 


Financial Department: Would investment 
im stocks of the M. & G. Ice Cream Co., be 
a safe and Profitable investment. This com- 
pany has plants in Tamaqua, Pa., and Allen- 
town, Pa., and has been operating with its 
stock among the farmers in Berks and 
Lehigh Counties.—(F. D. F., New York. 

Off hand, we should think stock in 
any ice cream company would be a 
speculation. To make a definite ans- 
wer would require examination of 
their earning record over a period of 
years, and their balance sheet. If you 
can furnish this information, we may 
be able to advise you. 





Florida Mortgages 


Financial Department: })., —_ 
the Mortgage Bonds 8 per cen 
Miami Mortgage and Guaranty ¢ . 
investment and would you adv my 
their guaranteed mor tgage , 
cent. (folder attached. I—(C. 
York. 


bonds 


L. Hurd, Ne 


As far as we can see the plan uy 
which the mortgage bonds of 
company are sold is sound. General 
we think it more consery; a to is 
vest in your own locality. 
you are ina position to beige in toue 
with real estate conditions jn Flori 


We see no objection to the investmeng 


Mortgages in the south sell to 7 
higher return than those in the 
and east. 


eee 

Only a Speculative Service 

Financial Department: Wii}! 
tell me if I would get returns 
invest in the Investor’s Daily G 
attached). Are they 
(B, F. B., New York. 

We do not know what you mean 
“investing” in “Investors 
Guide.” The letterhead sivys “our ge 
vice leads to successful speculation! 
We are convinced about the specul 
tion part. As to the successful p 
that is something else again. In 
case, it is not investment. 


you plea 
if I show 
lide (let, 


reliable or  nog?, 





Moving Picture Stocks 


Financial Department: Is the How 
Picture Corporation Co. a _ reliable com; 
in which to invest money? (Fr. E. By} 
York. 

We have no information about t 
Houdini Picture Corporation. Stock 
any moving picture enterprise, if 
is what this company is engaged in, 
necessarily speculative. 


PM PRAY OATDNTESEOETOOTT ELH Hi Pi it 
: The Season’ s Fairs 


SS Le aa 


Ohio Fair, a Record Breaker 


One of the outstanding features 
the Ohio State Fair that caused m 
comment than any other was % 
manner in which the officials 3 
covered from the disastrous fire 
August 6. The war department loi 
the fair commission steel airp 
hangars from the army reserve 
pot at Columbus. 

The live stock exhibits were em 
sive. There were 4,500 entries im 
cattle classes not counting entries 
the calf club classes of the state 
the horse class there were 5,100 
tries. + 
~ Never have so many ‘arm boys 
girls taken part in the Ohio ™ 
Fair. ‘There were hundreds of 
and calves on exhibit raised by 
and girls. The girls’ canning 
madé one of the finest exhibits om 
grounds. 


Trenton Fair Promises 

The Trenton Interstate Fait, 
tember 25 to 30 promises to be® 
ger event this year than ever 
cording te H. E. Roberts, Supt. of 
Poultry department, arrangement 
been made for enlarging the fact 
for housing poultry. Over 
square feet of floor space has 
allotted to that department. The 
and crops department are PI 
room for increased exhibits #7 
as exhibits 6f the housewives 

One of the main features of & 
year’s fair will be the part pla 
the boys and girls agricultural om 
New Jersey. This phase of t 
promises to develop into one 
largest and most attractive. 
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Fall Work Among the Market Gardeners—By W. H. Martin of New Jersey 


HAT’S the trouble here Jim, did 
C you forget to put fertilizer on 
IKoNe|") these 12 rows?” 
i IN “No, this field had absolutely 
pAmSS the same treatment as regards 
fertilizer and seed, but last fall when I was 
ing in my cover crop I got as far as these 
12 rows, and then because of rain and an ac- 
emulation of work I-was unable to complete 
e job.” 
Othe above conversation took place at one of 
the stops on a recent tour to examine the 
potato crop in New Jer- 
sey. The twelve rows 


a 


an adequate supply of moisture the use of 
large amounts of fertilizer would be inadvis- 
able since the fertilizer is of no value to the 
plant until it is dissolved, and where there is 
not sufficient moisture present to accomplish 
this, injury to the germinating seed is likely 
to result. 

In the heavier soil types humus improves 
the physical condition of the soil by separat- 
ing the soil particles which allows for better 
reration and permits of more favorable con- 
ditions for root development as well as for the 


able to maintain their soil in a high state off 
fertility. 

The truck crop growers in South Jersey, 
are particularly anxious to turn under cover 
crops early in the spring so that they plan 
to sow their green manure crop in late to- 
matoes,-peppers and other crops at the last 
cultivation. By following this method a good 
growth is assured during the fall and the 
crop can be turned under early in the spring. 
Among these growers crimson clover seeded 
at the rate of 20 pounds per acre has met with 

considerable favor when 
sown in soils of high 





of potatoes referred to 
were small and going 
down fast as compared 
with the remainder of 
the field. This was 
without question one of 
the outstanding obser- 
vations of the day and 
resulted in considerable 
comment on the value 
of cover crops for the 
production of a maxi- 
mum crop of potatoes. 
As Old As Rome 
Let it be said here 
that Jim had not made 
a original discovery. 
The practice of plow- 
ing under green crops 
for soil improvement 
was followed by the 
farmers of ancient 
Rome. In those days 
extensive use was made of the lupines in ren- 
evating soils. It was not until comparative- 
recent years, however, that the discovery 
was made that green manures such as clover, 
leans, viz, the legumes, had in addition to 
their value in improving the physical and 
themical composition of soils, the added ad- 
vantage of accumulating nitrogen. That the 
Value of legume green manure crops is not to 
over-estimated is apparent from results 
obtained at the New Jersey Experiment 
Station. 
In a test conducted over a period of 15 
years a comparison was made of nitrogen 
funished as nitrate of soda and in the form 
of stable manure, with nitrogen secured 
through legume green-manure crops, grown 
peneen the main crops of a four-year rota- 
on. On an average, the green manure 
litrogen has given better results than ni- 
trate of soda at the rate of 100 pounds per 
“tre and also better than stable manure ap- 
hs at the rate of 15 tons every two years. 
n addition to improving soil fertility, de- 
“ying organic matter is responsible for 
weet important changes in the chemical and 
. opel make up of the soil in question. It 
% particular value in light soils in that it 
m ah large quantities of water. The im- 
shite ® of this is readily seen since the 
i y of a soil to produce maximum crops 
Measured largely by its ability to* retain 





vanfall until needed.by the plant. Without — 


Muck Land Crops; Onions on Left, Lettuce in the Center, Cleaning up Land on Right 


activities of many desirable soil organisms. 

The value of organic matter in the soil is 
dependent to a large extent on the ease with 
which it decays. When a cover crop such as 
wheat, rye or one of the legumes is plowed 
under it should be kept in mind that the crop 
is probably at the point of maximum suc- 
culency when about half grown. Recent re- 
sults secured at the New York Experiment 
Station show conclusively that soils receiving 
incorporations of green manures at the half- 
matured stage produced the largest crop 
yields when subsequently cropped. It was 
found also that the more rapid the decom- 
position of green manures, the greater was 
the increase in availability of plantnutrients. 

Ways of the Potato Grower 

In New Jersey many of the most progres- 
sive potato growers have been growing po- 
tatoes on the same land for 10 to 15 years. 
This is made possible through the use of 
large amounts of high grade fertilizer and 
particularly through the fact that extensive 
use is made of cover crops. In Southern New 
Jersey late crop potatoes grown for seed are 
planted extensively. This crép is harvested 
in November and rye is sown at the rate of 
114 to 2 bushels per acre. In the spring the 
rye is turned under and the land is seeded 
with beans or a mixture of oats and peas. 
This is plowed under in July and the soil is 


fitted for planting the potato crop in August. 


By following this method the growers are 


fertility. 

Crimson clover alone 
is not always certain, 
however, so that the 
tendency is to seed a 
mixture consisting of 
vetch at the rate of 12 
pounds, and 12 pounds 
of the clover. On soils 
where the lime require- 
ment is high or which 
are not in good condi- 
tion otherwise, rye 
alone is fairly certain. 
The potato growers of 
New Jersey depend on 
rye not only for humus 
but also because it 
tends to decrease the 
severity of scab, prob- 
ably resulting from the 
fact that the acidity of 
the soil is increased con- 
siderably by its application. 

While this is probably advisable for the 
production of potatoes the same cannot be 
said for truck crops. A fertilizer, green 
manure-lime combination has proven to be 
best for the production of maximum truck 
crops. Apart from the question of acidity 
there is the one of soil fertility to be con- 


sidered. 
The Action of Lime 


Where the soil is more or less acid the use 
of lime becomes an important factor in main- 
taining an adequate supply of nitrogen in the 
soil, since it has been demonstrated that lime 
is important for the accumulation of nitrogen 
from the air by legumes. Lime is also im- 
portant in that the decay of humus is de- 
pendent to a large extent in its presence. 

In some sections green manures are re- 
ferred to as the “mortgage lifter.” In view 
of our know!cedge of their value this term is 
well used. Every truck crop grower should 
see to it that his land goes through the win- 
ter with a good cover crop. Seed the crop 
that is best adapted to your conditions, plow 
it under in the early spring before it matures 
and there is bound to result a decided im- 
provement in the condition of the soil. Put- 
ting the “mortgage lifter” to work is an idea 
rapidly being put into practice by not only 
our New Jersey growers, but by the farmers 
of New York and Pennsylvania. It is a prac- 
tice worthy of serious attention. 
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Still “Weathering” 


EACE in the bituminous coal fields and an 
easier feeling among the anthracite and 
railway workers, promise a certain harmony, 
temporary at least, at an early date. Neither 
striker nor employer has gained what he 
sought, and attempt at federal injunction to 
establish a blanket protection to the public 
has fallen rather flat. The position of the 
government on such matters is a delicate 
one—a national policy is needed to prevent 
violence and disorder, but in the way that 
a Big Brother reaches out a helping hand. 
Meanwhile the high price of coal this com- 
ing winter will quicken the wits of every last 
consumer. When the same situation arises 
next spring over the handling of the coal 
mines, the public will be more saturated with 
the facts and implications of the situation, 
and prepared to assert its opinion, which 
has not been the case in the last five months. 
However, a compromising peace is better 
than no peace at all, and problems as great 
as those of coal and railroads will be settled 
more surely in the end as a result of the 
public “weathering”’ they will receive. 





Mighty Poor Policy 


WHEN it comes to profiteering in farm 

products, the milk distributors who con- 
duct retail stores have contributed their part. 
Despite the continued campaigning to in- 
crease consumption of milk, there is one 
prominent distributor in New York City 
which charges a premium of 5 cents per 
quart for the privilege of drinking milk in 


of the 


its stores. These places which are quite gen- 
erally scattered over the city, sell milk in 
pint and quart bottles, or by the glass, to 
city folks who have answered the “more 
milk” advertisements and wish a healthy, 
light lunch in the summer months. 

When our city friends who patronize these 
stores must pay another 5 cents for the 
privilege of drinking it, in addition to the 
retail cost of milk, it seems too much. There 
is no service in connection with the sale of 
milk in this way, and the customer must 
go to the retail counter and carry his milk 
to the tables. If the extra profiteering tax 
of 5 cents was dropped in a bucket to go 
for advertising to increase the consumption 
of this health-giving food product, there 
would be some excuse for the charge. As it 
is, the extra nickel goes right into the family 
pocketbook of the distributor. Consumers 
feel that they have been treated unfairly 
and the thousands of dollars spent in ad- 
vertising looses some of its effect, to these 
dissatisfied customers at least. Ultimately, 
milk stations conducted by the dairymen’s 
organizations themselves should put a stop 
to this obnoxious form of profiteering. 





Like the Fly In the Milk 


GEVERAL years ago there was quite a 
commotion in one of our eastern markets 
when a shipment of apples was seized by the 
health authorities because it showed a filmy 
deposit of spray materials. It took consid- 
erable demonstration. to prove that the 
amount of residue upon the fruit was in 
such small quantity that it could not cause 
any trouble. Nevertheless, the situation was 
an unpleasant one and the publicity which 
it received no doubt had some small influ- 
ence in curbing the purchase of fresh fruits 
and vegetables. 

In itself this may seem a small matter, but 
psychologically it is as disturbing as a fly in 
the milk. The best regulated orchards will 
occasionally show the effect of spraying on 
their fruit. Fruits with residue upon them in 
any quantity are easily noticed by the ex- 


. perienced packer and should be laid aside and 


wiped before packing. The same holds true 
to some extent with vegetables. Spinach, for 
instance, often appears with considerable 
nicotine dust. We have frequently pointed 
out that it is the small things in selling farm 
products which in the aggregate make a big 
impression. A standard packing without no- 
ticeable imperfections is so rare that it is 
too good to be true. Nevertheless, it is worth 
while to pay attention to such little things. 





So Says the Hog 
THE activities of the hog men in the last 
few years show how closely the hog pop- 
ulation corresponds with not only agricultur- 
al but general economic conditions. In fact, 
it is surprising how closely the number of 
hogs raised. on farms will respond to the 
farm supply and price of corn, which in turn 
are almost immediately influenced by 1m- 
proved or distressed general business condi- 
tion. For instance, this last spring showed 
the number of breeding sows on farms had 
increased 11.1% compared with a corres- 

ponding date the previous year. 

When corn is worth more as pork than as 
corn, it takes hogs to put that corn on the 
market at a profit to farmers. This was the 
situation last fall and it was not surprising 
that by early spring farmers had increased 
the number of swine on their farms. With 
lower. freight rates on live stock, it is not 
surprising to see our western farmers plan- 
ning to market considerable corn through 
their hogs this year, and really, for them, 
it is the most profitable way. Going back to 





American 


- the. pending tariff bill. 
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April, 1918, it will be found that the number 
of breeding sows showed an increase of 9.5% 
over the number in the previous year due 
to high hog prices as a result of boomin 
war conditions. . 

Little change was noted in the following 
year, but when farm prices were at their 
peak in the spring of 1920 the number of 
breeding sows fell off 10% from the pre 
ceeding year. The price of corn was relative. 
ly too high to encourage the feeding of hogs, 
The story changed in 1921, culminating as it 
has in an increase in the hog population thy 
season. The hog is a mighty good indicator 
to show what the farmer thinks about his 
business, and it is proving to be a pretty 
accurate one at that. 





The Sheep Idea Gaining 


One of our readers gives us four good 
reasons why eastern farmers should go 
more extensively into the sheep business, 
and his enthusiasm is shared by many of 
the veteran sheep men, who look forward 
optimistically toward the coming year, 
Quoting from him: 

The time is now at hand when eastern farmer 
can profitably build up a small farm flock. Take the 
situation in New York State, for example. We have 
a dog law which has been in effect long enough te 
show that we can get real protection against the 
ravages of stray dogs. We have a co-operative wool 
pool that makes it possible for us to sell all our 
wool co-operatively. In addition, to this, the sup- 
plies of wool are pretty well used up, and the 
market is in a position to absorb readily the re- 
mainder of the current season’s clip, which will 
give us good sailing ahead, Then, too, the settling 
of the wool tariff shedule in favor of the sheep 
farmer reduces foreign competition, and should give 
a price which will meet our cost of production and 
give us a profit. What better inducements can an 
eastern farmer want to build up a smal] farm flock 
of sheep? My favorite breed is Shropshire. It is 
not the breed, however, but the idea of more and 
better sheep that will help our eastern farmers— 
(K. E. T., New York, 


To this should be added several other 
reasons for more sheep on our eastem 
farms: The natural agyantages of the 
rough, hilly land in New York, Pennsylvania 
and New England offer an opportunity for 
usage of waste land not possible this side 
of the Rocky Mountains. The small invest- 
ment needed to start a small farm flock of 
sheep is another important consideration, 
and the possibilities for hot-house lambs, 
with the big consuming markets of New 
York City and Philadelphia at hand, is an 
inducement not to be overlooked. The hot- 
house lamb men tell us that with proper 
management, the wool will pay for the cost 
of maintaining sheep, and the lambs are 
nearly clear profit. The sheep idea seems 
to be gaining ground rapidly. 





TARIFF ON. CATTLE.—Western Cana 
dian cattle growers have appealed to farmers 
and farm organizations in' the United States 
for united action on the cattle paragraph of 
The interests of 
American and Canadian cattle men appeal 
to be mutual. The proposed tariff—in effect 
three times as high as that of the emergency 
tariff law—will deprive thousands of Amer 
ican farmers, they claim, of full realization 
of the best utilization of their corn. In some 
years, Pennsylvania alone fattens 100,008 
cattle. 
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Says Sam: Some fellows knew how to talk 
and some know when to talk. When you 8% 
a combination of the two, you’ve got a leader. 













° PS ‘ > dey 

Tile drains, laid right, are more neal 

everlasting than any other farm im>=0% 
ment. 
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me A Worth-While Idea - 
wa ILL you please allow me to make a 
pre. ’ suggestion regarding the article, 


“Floor for Milk House,” which ap- 


an od in the American Agriculturist of 
as it Mimogust 19? If your subscriber has.to make 
this ne kind of a foundation under the wood 
ator wk of the milk house, as no doubt he has, 
t his Mn't you think it would be advisable to 


wommend provision for a cut in the founda- 
m, such as would allow the floor sweepings 
he sent out on a side where there was no 
avelling ? : 

This cut or opening can be closed by a 
sel door. My milk house, built before my; 


retty 


good 


nership, has no such opening and if I throw 
i go water to sweep or scrub the floor, I have 
ness, “wipe it dry,” or else sweep it through 
y of sdoor. This latter method makes me step 
ward x the wet ground. I carry a good deal ot 
veal, Mirovel and dirt right back into the milk if 

have any coming in or going out to do 
rmers fore the ground dries up. To leave a small 
ce the ce on one side means very little trouble 
| a en building the house and yet it amounts 
tthe somuch.—(A. N. Mercier, New York. 
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1 our 
= “Do It Now”—A Good Motto 
tal 
. We are indebted for the following comments on 
| = rural school situation to Mrs. Eliza Keates 
ttling ung, a member of the Committee of 21 which 
sheep mpleted this last summer its study of the rural 
L give hoo! situation in New York State. All of our read- 
1 and s are invited to express their opinions on this 
= = pic; in fact, on any phase of the school problem 
a ich needs immediate attention.— 7he Editor. 
- HE rural school. problem, as a state 
problem, is hard to solve. No hard and 
fast rule can be made, as conditions 

ther y considerably. Districts exist with few 
tern @iMildren ; others are blessed with a good ¢rop. 
the me are situated in the backwoods, others 
anla urthe centres of population. Some districts 
a blessed with people who have a desire to 
side we their day and generation and are willing 
hy five time and money for the advancement 
k 0 whatever makes for good citizenship. 
-e, hers are indifferent,.and if opportunity for 
"08, Brice comes, they..wait for some one else 
New do it. 
Sry ‘Do it, now!” would be a fine motto, for 
sper bse who wish for better schools. ‘There is 
po mty to do right away to improve the 
oa hols, without waiting for legislation ‘or 
al me force to put in motion the things that 


needed, in order that our rural schools 
ay advance with civilization. 


Old Order Changed 


ana- Hi Farm methods have changed and the old 
ners ler has passed, but the rural schools have 
ates kept pace with the times. When the pupil 
h of es the eighth grade, unless the parents 


of financially situated so as to send the child 
igh school, the privilege of an academic 


education is out of reach, and the rural child 
is under a handicap. Lately, because of high 
cost of building, the cities which have wel- 
comed in the past such rural scholars as had 


the ability to make their way there, find that ° 


the money allowed them by the state for 
such scholars is much below the individual 
cost of their high school pupils, and are col- 
lecting the difference from the parents. This 
adds to the burden already assumed. In some 
cases the district pays the difference, but 
again the tax falls so heavily in certain dis- 





Hebrew and Legal Holidays 


With List of Poultry in Demand and the Best Market Days Pre 
“ceeding the Holidays. 


Cut Out This Table for Reference, 
Date Mkt. 


Sept. 23—Sept. 


26-29 


Days In Demand 
18-21 Fat fowls, turkeys, 
ducks and geese. 
All prime stock especi- 
all White Leghorn 
chickens and roost 


Holiday, 1922 
Jewish New Year 


Day of Atonement Oct. 2—Sept. 
4 ers. 

Feast of Tabernacles Oct. 6—Oct. 2-4 Ducks, fowls and fat 

geese. 


Columbus Day Oct. 12—Oct. 9-11 Live chickens, 
and rabbits. 


fowls 


Thanksgiving day Nov. 30—Nov. 22-28 fYurkeys, geese, fowls, 
capons, suckling pigs 
and rabbits. 

Feast of Law Dec. 15—Dec. 11-13 Prime quality of all 
kinds. 

Christmas Day Dec. 25—Dec. 19-22 Turkeys, geese, fowls, 
capons, suckling pigs, 
live rabbits and live 
goats, 

New year Jan. 1—Dec. 26-29 Turkeys, geese, fowls, 


capons, suckling pigs, 
live rabbits and live 
goats, 


During the Year 1923 


Purim Mar. 2—Feb. 26-Mar. 1 Fowls and hen tur 
keys, 

Easter Apr. 1—Mar. 26-29 Fowls. capons, ducks, 
geese, rabbits, spring 
lambs and = prime 
veal calves. 

Passover Apr. 1—Mar. 26-29 Turkeys, fat fowls, 
ducks and geese. 

Last Passover Apr. 6—Apr. 2-6 Prime quality of all 

“ kinds. 

Feast of Weeks May 21—May 15-18 Very little extra for 
this holiday. 

Decoration Day May 30—May 24-29 Broilers and_ prime 


stock of all kinds. 
July 4—June 28-July 3 Broilers especially. 


Independence Day 
Sept. 11—Sept. 5-8 Fat fowls, turkeys, 


Jewish New Year 
ducks and geese. 


Day of Atonement Sept. 20—Sept. 17-18 All prime stock especi- 
ally. White Leghorn 
chickens and roosters. 

Feast of Tabernacles Sept. 24—Sept. 18-21 Ducks, fowls and fat 
geese. 

Columbus Day Oct. 12—Oct. 9-11 Live chickens, fowls 
and rabbits. 

Thanksgiving Day Nov. 29—Nov. 22-28 Turkeys, geese, fowls. 
capons, young pigs 
and rabbits. 

Feast of law Dec. 3—Nov. 28-30 Prime quality of all 

inds, 

Christmas Day Dec. 25—Dec. 19-23 Turkeys, geese, fowls, 


capons, suckling pigs, 
live rabbits and live 
goats. 

Turkeys, geese, fowls, 
capons, suckling pigs, 
live rabbits and live 
goats. é 


New Year Jan. 1—Dec. 26-30 











tricts, that no demand is made for sending 
pupils to high school, thus denying equal 
privilege for all. 


The committee of 21, therefore, is recom- 
mending the larger unit of taxation, with 
power to provide high school educational op- 
portunity for every child in the unit. Each 
unit will be best qualified to arrange its busi- 
ness of seeing that each child in the unit has 
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From the Editor’s Daily Mail Bag 


Some Worth-While Ideas On Our Every-Day Farm Affairs 


to secure a high school education. When con- 
solidation gives greater privileges to certain 
children, such as happens when children in 
outlying: districts are not provided. with 
transportation, a hardship is wrought. This 
causes a sense of injustice, bitterness results, 
and the community has failed to carry out 
the American ideal of ‘“‘justice for all.” 


Treasure Island for Rye 


BOUT 10 miles out in Lake Michigan 
A lies South Manitou Island, which, with 

her 12 farmers co-operating with the 
farm crops department of Michigan Agricui- 
tural College, is bringing millions of dollars 
of added wealth to those rye growers who are 
taking advantage of the opportunity before 
them; in fact, the head-selected rye coming 
from the island is producing such amazing 
results that rye growers have come to call it 
Treasure Island. 

Prof. F. A. Spragg, one of the world’s fore- 
most plant breeders, has made during the 
past five years careful head selections in the 
best registered Rosen rye fields of Michigan. 
These selections have been planted in isolated 
places to prevent mixing and each year re- 
selections have been made. Finally an ex- 
ceptionally high yielding strain of Rosen rye 
was procured and increased with utmost care 
until sufficient seed was produced to seed 10 
acres. The Michigan State Board of Agri- 
culture, realizing the value of the head- 
selected Rosen rye and the importance of 
keeping it pure, made available a considerable 
sum of money with which to finance the in- 
creasing of the seed. South Manitou Island, 
being well adapted to Rye growing and its 
farmers interested in the project, was chosen 
for this purpose. 

The head-selected Rosen strain is the only 
kind of rye grown on the island and hence 
it is impossible for it to deteriorate or “run 
out” because of mixing with inferior strains. 
The first crop harvested on the island was of 
such a high vield and quality that the island- 
ers were indeed amazed. A sample of the 
rye was exhibited at the International Grain 
and Hay Show and won the Sweepstakes 
prize. 

During July, I inspected some of the fields 
of head-selected Rosen and found them toe 
have the same characteristics as shown on 
Manitou Island. The purpose of this inspec- 
tion was to locate high yielding fields which 
have been kept pure so that a supply might 
be available for the use of eastern farmers. 
The demand is so great for that head-selected 
Rosen that the supply is not nearly large 
enough. 

Each year cars of rye are bought. from 
grain elevators in Michigan and sold as Rosen 
seed rye. Professor Spragg, the originator 
of Rosen rye, says that such rye is badly 
mixed with common.—(A. L. Bibbins, New 
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Talking Over Our 





Gardening 


Trucking Problems 











V. G, A. of A. Now Faz-Reachine 








N 1908 a group of greenhouse 
vegetable growers met at the call 
of two Ohions, S. B. Chester and E. A. 
Dunbar, and 

formed a na- 

tional associa- 

% tion to repre- 

sent their in- 

dustry. It was 

not long until 

the organiza- 

tion was 

broadened to 

include all 

vegetable men 

and the name 

was changed 

to “Vegetable 

Growers’ Asso- 

ciation of 

America.” 











PAUL WORE Fo ur teen 

meetings have 

been held in cities ranging from Chi- 

cago to Philadelphia and Boston. At 

' each of these sessions there have been 
papers and discussions on the practi- 

cal problems of the garden and much 

consideration has been devoted to such 

questions of general interest as better 

seed, transportation, improvement in 

marketing conditions and many others. 
The last week of August saw the 

Vv. G. A. of A. in session at Indiana- 

Jones of Wisconsin 


polis. Dr. L. R. 
was there to tell of the yellows re- 
sistant strains of cabbage that have 


been developed in his state and which 
have proved an effective control for 
this disease. T. J. Headlee of New 
Jersey spoke of the progress which 
has been made in dusting vegetables. 
He recommends dolomite magnesian 
limestone) as a carrier for nicotine 
where low growing plants are in- 
volved. Dusting has proved of great 
value in disposing of the leaf hoppers 
and aphids which carry mosaic dis- 
eases. Eugene Davis of Michigan de- 
ascribed the “Ideal,” a new forcing 
tomato which has been developed in 
his town. Mr. Davis is known in gar- 
dens everywhere through Davis Wax 
beans and Davis Perfect cucumbers. 
He also developed the Grand Rapids 
lettuce and the Grand Rapids tomato. 

Marketing problems received one 
day’s entire attention. G. V. Branch, 
Director of Markets for Detroit told of 
the new enclosed building which has 
been erected in his city in order to 
make winter marketing comfortable 
and efficient. He also gave the results 
of systematic studies of their local 
conditions, with the regulations that 
have been developed in the interest 
of grower, buyer and taxpayer. H. W. 
Samson told of the new U. S. Standard 
grades that have been worked out in 
consultation with producers and hand- 
lers for some 15 fruits and vegetables. 


Plans for the Coming Year 

S. W. Severance of Louisville, Ky., 
presented a plan for encouraging the 
increased use of vegetable food. 
Products, seasons and conditions differ 
so widely throughout the country that 
campaigns such as have sold oranges 
and raisins would not be practicable. 
The association plans to help produc- 
ers, either individually or through 
local organizations, to advertise in the 
territory where they sell. The food 
value and the tastiness of vegetables 
are to be emphasized and the slogan: 

Eat egetables 

for itamins 
is to be widely used. Recipe books, 
stamps for menus and letter heads, 
and other material are to be made 
available. Layouts are being prepared 
by advertising specialists for use in 
newspapers. These include general 
facts, illustrations and also space for 
timely local information on the ma- 
turity of crops, canning time and the 
like. 

The Indiana and Indianapolis Asso- 
ciations of vegetable growers ‘enter- 
tained the convention, staging 2 
splendid show in Tomlinson Hall, and 
providing for a tour of nearby gardens 
and greenhouses. The association 


adopted a plan for an advisory council 
of state representatives which it is 
hoped will lead to a system by which 
local associations will be affiliated with 
the 10 stat® associations now existing 
and others to be formed. These in 
turn are to be federated with the V. G. 
A. of A. 

H. F. Tompson, who is in charge of 
the Market Garden Field Station at 


Arlington, Mass., and who is a tom- 
mercial grower as well, was elected 
president. A. H. MacLennan of 
Guelph, Ont., was chosen vice-presi- 
dent. Sec. C. H. Nissley of New 
Brunswick, N. J., and Treas. H. J. 


Cheney of Grand Rapids, Mich., were 


re-elected. Legislation was indorsed 
looking toward standardization of 
packages, ‘national registration of 


seeds and increased national funds for 
research. 


Garden Boys Off to College 


Ten years ago gardening received 
scant attention in our agricultural 
schools and colleges. It is. not yet 
recognized as it should be, but mar- 
velous progress has been made. Most 
institutions now employ a vegetable 
specialist and one college has a staff 
or seven men. Garden-reared boys are 
coming to realize this and September 
finds them packing their trunks for 
college in increasing numbers. Many 
are seekirig the help which they may 
use in commercial practice and others 
are’ planning for professional work. 

While no markets are equal to early 
markets, gardeners often find that the 
midsummer gluts are followed by in- 
creased demand and stiffened prices. 
In New Jersey, where seasons are fair- 
ly long, special plantings are common- 
ly made for late harvest, and this 
practice could doubttess be extended 
to advantage in New York and New 
England. Such markets, however, sel- 
dom possess the power for quantity 
absorption that is noted in July and 
August. 

The Last Tomatoes 


There are usually some tomatoes 
that have attained good size but which 
wii not ripen before frost. Part of 
these may be conserved by selling 
them green for pickles, chow-chow 
and the like. Others, that are fully 
grown, may be picked to ripen indoors 
to seM after frost. It is surprising 
what a quantity can be gathered in 
on the afternoon of a day when the 
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_ first “killer” is expegted. . Some ripen 


such tomatoes.in the greenhouse, some 
in the barn and others use cold frames 
and hotbeds, protecting them from 
sunscald with straw or mats. — 
Clean-Up Time 

A thofough clean-up of weeds and 
refuse in the fall is-a wise precaution 
against many insects. This is one of 
the few things that can be done to 
combat the squash bugs. It is also 
important against onion thrips. Mater- 
ial is not necessarily burned. Its 
humus value may be conserved by 
plowing under. It is worth while to 
study the habits of the insect in ques- 
tion for timeliness is important. 
Plowing after they have peacefully 
settled themselves for the winter is 
more effective than while they are 
wide awake. Fence-rows, road-sidcs 
and ditch banks frequently harbor 
enough enemies both insect and dis- 
ease, to make a great deal of trouble. 
Such places that cannot be eliminated 
by cultivation may not be safely neg- 
lected. 
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Rulings Made on Packer’s Act 


Washington, September 8.—A most 
imporcant decision rendered late last 
week. by the Packer and Stockyards 
Administration in the so-called Mis- 
tietoe Stockyarus case has served to 
c.ear up some of the most important 
questions surrounding the interpreta- 
tion of the Packer and Stockyards Act. 
‘Tne so-called Mistletoe Yards are just 
outside of Kansas City and are owned 
by the Armour ompany and the Fow- 
ler Packing o. an Armour subsidiary. 
They are not the reguiar Kansas City 
yards, but are privately owned. All 
the cattle shipped to them are for the 
Armours, so public buying does not 
take place on these yards. 

At the same time the Armour Com- 
pany has buyers in the regular Kan- 
sas City yards, and buys in that 
market. The prices established there 
centrois the prices paid for cattle 
chipped o the Mistletoe yards. The 
Kansas City Exchange petitioned for 
the Packer and Stockyards Adminis- 
tration to issue an order forbidding 
the Armour o. and the Fowler Pack- 
ing Co. from. buying cattle in the 
Mstietoe yards. 
hearings and exhaustive study of both 
the law and the fac‘ts, sustains the 
right of the. Fowler and the Armour 
companies to buy cattle in this way, 
and o have buyers also in the Kansas 
ity yards and exchange. It says that 
the object of the act is not to inter- 
fere with commerce and business but 


- Strictions cease. 








to ciea> tac channels Preve 
strictions upon iulineen” : 

It, however, held that oc» 
the Fowier and Armouor py 
‘refusing to buy cattie outside 
own special districts wes q yj 
-of that section -of. the act ; 
bids discriminuting Practices , 
logalities and ordered that sue, 
The decision h 
that the Mistletoe yards was 
stockyard within the Meanin my 
act, hence not subjec: to veal 
or to the rules or regulations , 
that section of the act, but Pra P 
was a place where meat animals pe 
handled, purchased, slaughtereq ; 
prepared for commerce. 

The decision also holds that its ; 
is to interfere as litle as Possible - 
actual business transactions, holdig 


a4 


its interference strictly to preven: 
such practices as interfere with 4 frp, 
flow of commerce, or detinicely ogg, 
stitutes unfair or discriminating pra, 
tices. It was shown in the testimong 


that shipments of hogs of favores} 
shippers were given a corn “fj” bee 
fore being weighed in the Mistleigs 
yards, while shipments from oth 

were not so treated. The order of 
the Administration holds that this i 
discriminatory, and must be stopped, 


Decisions Rendered on Co-operative 


One other Packer and Stockyard! 
decision is announced—authorizips 
the Baltimore Live Stock Exchange { 
promulgate a new schedule of 
for handling carloads of cattle fro 
co-operative shipping association 
The new rates permit a charge of 
$1.50 per car if not more thant 
shippers use the car, and 50 cent 
additional car for eacn extra 
operator in the shipment. PFhis is 
much lower rate than was propo 
some months ago, against which 
order was issued by Secretary Wallac 
in June. 
ceived that rules ana regulations p 
markets are against the interests 
the co-operative shippers. The 
plaints also indicate that the per 
sonnel ef the administration field fore 
is not satisfactory to co-operative 
ganizations. These protests have bee 
heard by Secretary Wallace, and 
is investigating. . 

Congress is in the doldrums 
the conferees thresh out the diffe 
Senate versions of the Tariff bill 
the Soldier Bonus bill. The 
conferees have both bills and is © 
rtitutes a man’s size job. Just 
leading a fight to strike out the § 
agricultu-al rates on all agricultv 
products and have the much 
house rates put back in the bill. Fa 
organizations, dairymen’s orgail 


(Contined on page 196) 
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on h ARLY September revisions of the 
S not E estimated yield of white potatoes 
Fra! for the main or late crop, change only 
stratig gightly the estimates printed in these 
S Unde oojumns last week. Without question, 
that ig the crop is a large one, and the Fed- 
als werg ral estimate of 440,000,000 bushels 
red ani “ 


giready provides for the deterioration 
in crop condition normal to September 
and October. Unfavorable growing 
conditions may develop which will so 
seriously affect crop conditions as to 
reduce considerably the chances of a 
large crop. In 1916, the crop condition 
instead of declining only 8.8% from 
August to October, dropped off 18.2% 
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Stimong# ond in 1908 the October crop condition” 

a was 14.2% below that reported for 

I” ty 1 h the acre- 
‘ t. In 1916, alcnoug 

Tistlet Augus 


age was only 4% below the five-year 
average, the production was 21% 
below, while 1908, with an acreage 
§% larger than the five-year average, 
had a final production 2% below 
the five-year average. 


oth 
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Cracives Unfavorable conditions "may also 
yery serious!y affect the keeping quali- 
ockyard) ty of the potatoes, so that a larger 
horizing share than normal would have to be 
anges sold off as soon as possible. If this 
of should happen, a crop larger than 
le ore everage may be followed by much 
viation higher prices in the Spring. This is 
urge OE practically what did happen in the 
an tw crop year 1907-8. The October crop 
0 cent condition that year was 77% as com- 
ira ct pared with a ten-year‘average of 74%, 
his is and the production was 323,000,000 
rope bushels, or 6% above the five-year 
hich aM average. 
Wallag With a crop of normal keeping 
quality this should have meant 4 
ns pe fairly good supply of potatoes all 
rests through the Winter, and, judging from 
ie oe other years, prices in Mareh would 
1c Pee have been lower than those in Octo- 
A 7 ber, or but very little higher. However, 


because of blight and other condi- 
tions seriously affecting the keeping 
quality of pot-toes, the market reports 
indicate that very few of the potatoes 
in the Fall of 1907 were in good con- 
dition and that they were sold off 
rapidly. In the following Spring, mar- 
ket reports show that practically all of 
the potatoes coming to market were in 
good condition, with supplies scarce 
and prices high. 


Comparable With 1920 


In view of the big potato crop, it 
may be asked “How is a huge potato 
crop marketed?” In order to answer 
this query, Arthur E. Allrecht of the 
New York State Department of Farms 
made a careful study of the market- 
ing of the up-state New York 1920 
potato crop which, it will be remem- 
bered, was a'so exceptional in size. He 
presents below, and by the accompany- 
ing tables and chart a study of the 
receipts of potatoes, the prices paid 
for up-state round whites No. 1 and 
the relationship existing between re- 
ceipts and prices... Table I shows the 
total carlot receipts in New York City 
of potatoes from all sections of the 
country, from up-state New York and 
from Long Island. This table begins 
with the week ending October 2, 1920 
When up-state potatoes began to arrive 
mM car-load lots in- New York City. We 
also learn from this table that new 
‘top potatoes from other than New 
York sections, became an important 
factor in the last week of May, 1921. 

The relationship that existed be- 
tween receipts and prices is brought 
out in Table {I1. Column “B” of this 
table is identical with the second 
tlimn in Table I. A glance through 
this column will show the reader that 
receipts were lightest early and late 

the Season. The heaviest receipts 
Were in the week ending March 19 
&md April 9. The arrivals per week 
averaged 38 cars, r 

In order to bring out the relation of 
fach week's receipts to the average, 
>. necessary to construct Column 
diets Every time that a week’s re- 

were below the average of 38 
‘a's a minus sign (—). was placed in 
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Table I.—Receipts and Prices of Round Whites, No. 1 
Showing Relation Between Receipts and Prices in New York City, 
M “ é 
ey wae 
E “3 ae E “3 <, < 
me ee) oe é }. tee 
$ S MS 2 co cz 
sega “a Es i o) =32 yo ss se 
+2 S53 -gs2 3% 3% 48 $23 gs¢ 50 3. 
Zc 02 MSE =o —o © es 4 & 
3G ass reS at ae 35 a5s ras ae as 
1920 Feb. 5F 42 1.00 x = 
: 6 1.25 _ x 12 54 92 x 
_ ; 1 1.25 x 19 88 4 x 
25 is c 25 3 7 = x 
3 s 133 pee a See, ~ 9 32 100 _ 
* » 19 1.28 a x 12 57 1.00 x 
Nov. 6 7 1.28 < x 19 M1 ‘92 x 2 
“43 2 1.30 - x 24 43 ‘2 x ee 
20 25 1.41 _ x Apr. 2 7 92 = ~ 
7 19 1.33 _ x 9 11 4 ¥ - 
oc age ee: Sea RE a 
11 21 1.33 _ x 0 2 ~ : ~ 
18 2B 1.21 tne xX 3 2 d > - 
24 17 1.21 _ x May 7 e 58 x a 
31 14 1.20 ae x WW 59 r x =! 
21 48 25 x ~ 
a 2 49 25 X ; 
; y Jan. 8’ § 22. 185 c-* x. June 4 out 4 nahin 25 aa = 
15 58 1.21 x x 11 1 ~ —~ = 
22 38 1.17 Same x 18 8 75 _ _ 
2 a 1.68 _ x 235 3 75 _ me 
Plus Sign (X) indicates more than aver.; Minus Sign (—) 
indicates less than aver. 
_Average of Season: 38 Cars from Up-State; Average Price $1.02 per Bushel 





this column. However, when a week's 
receipts were above the season's 
average @ plus sign .(X) was placed in 
this column. It is of ‘interest to 
notice that during the first 15 weeks 
receipts were beiow the average of 
the season. In other words, shippers 
were so large that receipts in New 
expectation of higher prices. However, 
within the next 20 weeks shipments 
were so large that receipts in New 
York City exceeded the season’s aver- 
age 15 times. 


What The Tables Show 
Each week’s highest prevailing price 
for bulk round whites No. 1 has been 
noted in Column “C.” The season’s 
average for this column was found 


The significance of this table is that 
heavy receipts mean low .prices and. 


is, although a large-crop will mean 
lew returns generally, yet the arrivals 
ef each week will determine in large 
part the prices received for each 
week’s arrivals. The relationship ex- 
isting between receipts and prices. of, 
New York up-state potatoes have also 
been presented in Chart A. 

In order to avoid flooding the mar- 
ket at the end of the season, shippers 
can make a careful study of current 
receipts and those of the near future 
to determine wthether the marketing 
eonditions of 1920-1921 are being 
repeated. A careful study of these 
figures may mean the difference be-_ 
tween profit and loss on this season's 
crop. 





Notes From Potato Growers 

Suffolk Co., N. ¥.—In the eastern 
part of the county we are assured of 
a@ good crop, perhaps a big one. Blight 
troublesome on unsprayed fields; 
sprayed fields damaged somewhat. | 
Two-thirds of the fields are sprayed. 














to be 1.02. A comparison of each 
week’s price with this figure shows About 90 per cent of a normal crop is 
Table 1—Carlot Receipts of Potatoes in New York City 
By Weeks During the Season of 1920-1921 
¢ ‘ io? ae 
= s . = “ é = ° 
<2 3> ~« <“e g> - <§ 23> 
by 6 = < 
x - Z x& - $s te “5 = $s be 
fa sz 3% 33 FS te 23 28 83 
sa Cie 2Z am ow eS oz 33 20 Se aa 
1920 Cars Cars Cars Dec. 21 165 4 5 Ap: 2 215 37 738 
Gee. 2 240 6 118 1921 9 3300S sh 87 
9 200 1 7s jon 6 220 22 171 16 300 92 71 
16 WS 9 174 15 255 58 175 23 310 53 5 
23 340 11 126 22 225 28 95 30 325 82 44 
w” 300 19 10 2 170 2% 7 May 7 5 @& 35 
Nov. 6 255 17 120 Feb. 5 2m) 42 79 14 310 59 24 
13 315 22 197 12 210 54 75 21 270 48 24 
20 0 25 174 19 280 Rg 85 28 «oo 49 19 
27 240 19 118 26 425 3 2g +%jJune 4 460 «4 7 
Dec. 4 20 23 123 Mar. 5 140 22 68 11 550 1 ¢ 
1 185 21 84 12 230 57 95 18 610 8 : 
18 220 23 111 19 2302s 85 25 435 3 J 
24 199 17 106 26 185 43 6 
Weekly Average for the Season: 310 Cars from All Scctions; 
38, Up State New York; 85, Long Island 
that prices during the first 18 weeks promised; about the same as last 
were above this average (See Column year. The county promises a 6,000,- 


“E”). In the next 21 weeks, prices 
were continuously below the average. 
An illustration will make this situa- 
tion clear. Let us assume that a ship- 


per had 39 cars on hand 2* the open- 
ing of the season. Had he sold all 
of his cars at any time during the 


first 18 weeks, his returns would have 
been above the average. On the other 
hand had he disposed of his stock in 
the week ending February 5 or at 
any time thereafter, his weekly re- 
turns would have been from 2 cents 
to 44 cents below the average of $1.02 
depending on the week of sale. Prices 
in June were below the average be- 
cause New York potatoes were ne- 
glected in favor of new crop Southern 
stock. 


000 bushel crop. Poor markets and 
reports of big crops have made grow- 
ers doubtful.—(E. R. L. 

Suffolk Co., N. Y.—The crop is 
farther along for the season than 
usual. Blight practically in all fields. 
Looks like largest crop ever, if rot 
does not develop. Ten per cent more 
potatoes than last year; estimated 
yield 225 bushels per acre.—(C. E. D. 

Nassau Co., N. Y.—Late crop not as 
heavy as the early crop; will give an 
average yield. We have blight but do 
not think we will be troubled with 
rot. Late potatoes will yield an aver- 
age crop; not»quite as heavy as last 
year. The promise is for about 240 
bushels per acre. I think potato men 














“Hight arrivais mean high prices 'That-| 
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right hére are optimistic—(L. A. R. 

. Cortland Co., N. ¥.—Crop has about 
75 per cent devélopment in this coun- 
ty; ‘some trouble from blight. We ex- 
pect 90 per cent of a normal crop, 
which is about the same as last year. 
The county promises 60,000 bushels. 
On yield, potato men are optimistic: 
on prices they are not.—(E. E. ‘H. 

Monroe Co., N. ¥.—Through Mon- 
roe, Livingston, Ontario and Genesee 
counties, the crop is developing very 
well, with little blight to date but con- 
dition favorable. The promise is for 
a yield 150 per cent of normal, un- 
less blight or frost come. This is 
double that of last year. Es‘imated 
yield is 175 bushels ‘per acre.—(K. 
Cc. L. 

Ontario Co., N. Y.—In Candaigua 
township growth of vines is heavy. No 
blight yet; 125 per cent of a no-m*l 
crop is promise. Last year crop was 
50 per cent below normal. Yie!ld per 
acre, 150 bushels.—(R. A. & §S. 

Orleans Co., N. Y.—Crop develop- 
ment excellent, no blight by mid- 
August; 110 per cent of normal yield 
which is double last year. We ex- 
pect 200 bushels per acre.—(O. L. 

Oswego Co., N. Y.—Around Wil- 
liamstown crop is good, no blight. 
Yield this year and last about 100 per 
cent; yield per acre 150° bushels.— 
(E. R. 8. 

Schuyler Co., N. Y.—On our farm 
potatoes are fair; about two-thirds of 


astand. Some of the seed rotted: no 
blight as yet. Promise is for crop 60 
per cent of norma!; 150 to 200 bushels 


per acre.—(W. R. 

Steuben Co., N. Y¥.—In this county 
the crop is fair; some trouble from 
blight where not dus‘ed or sprayed. 
The yield promises to be norma!. . No 
increase in acreage; potato men are 
sitting tight.—(W. S. 

Steuben. Co., N. Y.—Crop develop- 
ment excellent in Avoca and vicinity. 
No blight. Full crop probably 5 or 
10 per cent larger than last year. In 
my vicinity growers are optimistic.— 
(J. E. W. 

Wyoming Co., N. Y.—In this county 
the crop is developing splendidly. No 
blight but traces of it in mid-August. 
The yield promises to be 110 per cent 
of normal and higher than last year. 
Indicated yield per acre is 170 bushels. 
Not much optimism.—(L. Ww. 

Iensselaer Co., N. Y.—Around Troy 
the crop is developing poorly. Late 
potatoes badly affected with blight 
and promising 75 per cent of a normal 
crop as compared with 35 per cent 
last year. Potato men optimistic.— 
(C. E. 

Cattaragus Co., N. Y.—In the north- 
ern part of the county development is 
good. Blight beginning to show up. 
Promise for a normal yield. Last year 
we had better than normal. Yiela per 
acre 150 bushels. Growers are optim- 
istic.—(W. J. 

Chautaugua Co., N. Y.—Crop de- 
veloping very rapidly; blight trouble- 
some. Yield promises 60 per cent. 
More acres than last year but yield 
smaller; 100 bushels per acre 
cated.—(A. L. H. 


Notes from Maine Growers 

Penobscot Co., Me.—Crop develop- 
ment fair, considerable blight. Yield 
promise 75 per cent of normal.—(J. 
mB. B. 

Aroostook Co., Me.—In this county 
the crop development has been fair 
with some trouble from blight. The 
promise is for a crop 75 per cent of 
normal which is half that of last year. 
Potato men are not optimistic.—(J. 
S. M: 

Hancock Co., Me.—In this county 
the crop is developing fairly well. 
Late blight not troublesome as yet. 
The crop promises 100 per cent of a 
normal yield but too early for a very 
fair estimate. This is better than last 
year. Acreage promise is 200 bushels. 
—(C. W. 8S. 

Other Local Notes 

New Haven Co., Ct.—In this section 
crop development is good; bligh?® 
slightly troublesome. Promise is for 
a harvest 100 per cent of norma} 
which is better than last year. Acre- 
age yield 200 bushels. Low prices have 
depressed potato men.—(H. N. F. 
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We can furnish for immediate delivery 
any style of the Penco roofing or siding, 


Furnished in 
urnis! in ated, V-Cri 
Seem, Lance Tile, pm ~ 


Standi 
roofing. Brick, Clapboard, Stone Face, 








Beaded, etc., for siding. For extreme 
durability use Genuine Honshe Metal. 
here is a special Penco metal ceiling 
every purpose. 
Send for catalogue for fire doors, metal lath, 
corner bead, culverts, welded tanks, 
steel lockers and shelving. | 
PENN METAL COMPAN 
110 First St., JERSEY CITY, N. J. 7 
| 


also 
25th & Wharton Sts., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Write your nearest office 
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Fille Every Room With Healthful 
Warm Air. Reliable, durable and 
economical. Does not heat the 
cellar. Free copy of ““‘Warmth and 
Comfort’’ sent upon request, 


UTICA HEATER COMPANY 
222 Whitesboro St. UTICA, N. Y. 





Put a “Z” to Work 


on Your Farm 


Avoid hours and days of blistering, back-break- 
ing labor. Turn the drudgery jobs over toasimple, 
sturdy, dependable “Z” Engine. At present low 
prices, this engine is the cheapest “hired help” 
you can get anywhere. It is saving time and money 


on more than 325,000 farms. 
The magneto equipt 114 H. P., 3 H. P. and 6 
reali keroseneengines, but o 


steady speed. Prices, F. O. Factory: 
14H. P.$67.00 3H.P.$100.00 6H.P. 
Other “Z”’ Engines up to 20 H. P. 


Write for complete details. See the engines at your dealer's. 


e ate equally well on gasoline. 
Simple, high tension oscillating magneto produces hot 
spark, starting engine quickly. Throttling governor assures 
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Farmers of Bygone Days 

HAVE recently been thinking about 

some of the men who were very 
prominent in our New York State 
Agriculture during the generation just 
behind us. The American Agriculturist 
is fortunate in having a perspective of 
long years of agricutlural history and 
in having been closely identified with 
many of these men. 

Joseph Harris was for many’ years 
a fine figure in the agricultural life 
of the state. It is very nearly a half 
century ago since he began writing 

= poe) «6that )«€—llong) and 
noteworthy 
series of papers, 
“Walks and 
Taiks on the 
Farm,” which 
at first appear- 
in the old Gen- 
esee Farmer 
and later were 


foremost  agri- 
cultural publi- 
cation of its 
time. He began 
to write these 
monthly papers 
in 1864 and the 
Deacon, the 
and Charles be- 


i, dr. 





Doctor, the Squire 
came very real and living personali- 
ties to thousands of readers. These 
worthies walked over the farm to- 
gether or discussed farm. problems 
beside the sitting room fire and the 
conversation which he puts into the 
mouths of his companions leads one 
to believe that perhaps he used Bun- 
yan’s “Pilgrim’s Progress” as his lit- 
erary model. These “Walks and 
Talks” ran continuously for a period 
of 10 years and then in the early 80's 
were renewed for several years more. 
I remember this later series. In all 
there were 171 chapters and they 
constitute a unique contribution to 
our periodical agricultural literature. 

Joseph Harris.was born in England 
but came to America when about 21 
years old. Previously to that he had 
some special training at the famous 
Agricultural Experiment Station car- 
ried on by Laws and Gilbert at Roth- 
amstead, England, so that.he must 
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plead guilty to. having been to some 
extent a “book-farmer.” The out- 
standing note of his teaching was his 
insistence upon intensive and thor- 
ough culture-gardening methods ap- 
plied to farm areas—as well as his 
advocacy of large quantities of man- 
ure. He was once officially called to 
be the Professor of Agriculture in the 
newly opened Cornell University but 
he never occupied the chair. I think 
this particular fact is not generally 
known. He passed away in 1882 full 
of days and honor on his farm near 
Rochester, one of the big, fine note- 
worthy agricultural figures of the 
generation just behind us. His pub- 
lic work and his writing was always 
closely identified with Orange 
and the American Agriculturist. 


First Tile in America 

A most interesting contemporary of 
Joseph Harris closely associated with 
him both in work and in warm friend- 
ship was John Johnson of Geneva. 
John Johnson was born a Scotsman 
but when still ayyourg man after the 
manner of his time he migrated to 
seek his fortune in America. I re- 
member how Prof. I. P., Roberts of 
Cornell used to repeat to his classes 
John Johnson's sicry of how, when 
coming to America, he journeyed by 
stage coach from _his home to the sea- 
port iown frci. which he was to em- 
bark. 1It- was a long night ride and 
Johnson rode outside because the fare 
was lower than if cne was luxuriously 
sheltered within. In the night he 
looked off across the fields and saw 
the red glow of the kiln fires where 
men were burning tile and he asked 
the driver what fires those were. With 
that vast assurance of wisdom born of 
ignorance, the driver replied that they 
were the fires “of some fools who are 
burning pottery to bury in the 
ground.” 

Well: he brought with him to Amer- 
ica the germ knowledge of this new 
art of burying pottery. He eventually 
purchased a rather poorly drained 
farm in Ontario County and proceeded 
to put into practice his theories on 
tile drainage. Subsequently he three 
times reported to the “Country Gentle- 
man,” then published by Luther 
Tucker at Albany, that-he had made 
his farm too rich for wheat because 
it lodged and hence failed to fill. He 
began his famous drainage work in 
1835 with a few horse-shoe tile im- 
ported from Scctiand and presumably 
shipped freia New York to Geneva 
uver the Erie Caatl 

Soon after he devised a machine for 
moulding them end by 1852 he-had 
laid 16 milcs of tile on his own farm— 
almost the whole area being tiled with 


the lines only 20 feet apart His 
opinion was that “the whole earth 
needs draining.”” He may fairly be 


honored as the father of tile drainage 
in America and his old farm within 
sight of the New York Experiment 


Station at Geneva is agriculturally 
classic ground. The old patriarch 
lived to be 89 years old, dying at 


Geneva in 1880, but many of the 
drains that he laid three quarters of a 
century ago still run free and clear. 


Others of the Old Guard 

I feel sure that 30 years ago we 
had in New. York State a rather dis- 
tinguished group of farmers many of 
whom I knew but only as a boy 
knows much older men. I would like 
to make mention of Frank D. Curtis 
of Saratoga County, somehow..always 
called Colonel—a title I imagine of 
whimsical courtesy rather than of 
any military significance. He was a 
big, white-haired, ruddy-faced, breezy 
figure who men instinctively. loved. 
His work as an agricultural writer 
and lecturer made him widely known 
in this and other states. Just at that 
time we were making the beginnings 
of what is now so highly developed 
as agiituitnral extension teachings. 
There were almost no men trained 
in the schools so some men were 
taken from the furrow to do this 
work. Frank Curtis was one.of them 


Judd. 
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and he died literally in tha har 

while conducting a Dairy Schéol 
Cuba, in Alleghany Counc; on 
Two or three times in recent ye be: 
when.at Charlton I have made a lite 
pilgrimage—a mile or two treat te 
village on an almost abanduned yp, Me 
—to look at “Kirby Homestead” ps 
farm. To-day ‘strangers till jt vail 
earelessly and the hand of negien 
and decay is everywhere put it ra: 
once the home of a genial, lovatal 
unselfish man who as a farmer al 
many visions and to me it is pln 
thing of a shrine. 

I well remember—as will others_ 
J.-S. Woodward of Lockport. ‘He 
lived in mental and physical activit 
until well past the traditiona| neg 
score years and he was a veritable 
mine of pioneer tnemories and an en- 
cyclopedia of all sorts of Strange 
facts, 

I remember Seth Fenner of Erie 
County whose slogan was the renova. 
tion of land by the growing of rea 
clover, and Josiah Shull of Chemeng, 
once prominent in the affairs of oyp 
New York State Dairymen’s Associa. 
tion and Samuel Willard of Geneva, 
nurseryman and fruit grower and 
James Converse of Jefferson County, 
dairyman and Ayrshire breeder, all 


_ men_who came to a good old age and 


who were conspicuous in agricultural 
affairs in their generation. Some 
time I hope I may write in some 
little deta) of that wise farmer ana 


most inspiring teacher, Prof. [. P. 
Roberts who has a generation —thirty 
classes—of Cornell boys that call him 
Father. He still. lingers in his Cali- 
fornia home and he will be 90 next 
July. Then I would like to set down 


something concerning one who only 
recently has gone out from among us 
and who I knew so well for many 
years—I refer to Edward van Alstyne 
—teacher—farmer—king among men. 

I have spoken of these men be- 
cause they were once well known and 
because an on-coming generation will 
forget them: In many ways we have 
certain advantages that they never 
knew. Exact agricultural science in 
some respects has made profound ad- 
vance since Joseph Harris was writing 
for the American Agriculturist. We 
see clearly some things that they 
could hardly explain. On the other 
hand no man living today brings te 
the business of farming more of en- 
thusiasm or ideals or sturdy love for 
and belief in the soil than did these 
worthies who have passed on. Some- 
times I wonder if we have any one to 
really take their place.—(Jared Vaa 
Wagenen, Jr. 


Rulings Made on Packer’s Act 
(Continued from page 194) 
tions, fruit growers and others in- 
terested are framing up protest dem- 
onstrations to be -held some time 
this week to prevent this move from 
succeeding. The expectation is that 
the tariff bill will be finished first, and 

a report be made. 

The trouble with the McNary 
amendment which was tacked to the 
Soldier Bonus bill is that it calls for 
$350,000,000 right out of the treasury 
to spend on irrigation projects, when 
the Treasury will groan to depletion 
to pay the bonus itself. On paper it 
looks as if all the money spent on the 
McNary scheme would be repaid— 
sometime. 


Wheat Quality Below Average 

The quality of the winter wheat crop 
this year is 4.1 points below the aver 
age for the last 10 years, according % 
the United States Department of Asti 
culture. Estimates made by about 
5,000: mill and elevator operators in 
all parts of the winter wheat produc 
ing section, based on early receipts, 
indicate that 48.7 per cent of the crop 
is. below Grade No. 2. In 1921, re 
quantity grading below No. 2 was 40. 
per cent, and in 1920 it was 29.5 a 
cent: 

The following table gives t 








he esti- 





mated percentages of the crop in oo 
gra’ for the 1922, 1921, and 192 
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Tackling Farm Mechanical Problems 
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Dual-Purpose Equipment 

I am interested in farm lighting plants, 

d I need some advice. I know very little 
pM electric terms, but I want to light 
s We will need to p.ace 40 lights and [ 
believe there will not be more than 20 in 
use at one time. What Size plant will [ 

? 

As I am in need of engine for running 
small concrete mixer, fodder cutter, smal 
saw, line shaft to separator, churn, grind- 
stone and washing machine, wouldn’t it 
be more advisabe to purchase a gasoline 
engine on a truck to run the line shaft and 
generator in same building, and have this 
engine for outside work when necessary, than 
to buy electric unit with built in engine 
where this engine can only be used for the 
ene purpose ?—(H. M. B., Pennsylvania, 


If you are considering installing an 
eiectric plant, it would be wel to 
make the number of lamps which you 
require for lighting the basis of your 
calculations. A great majority of pur- 
chasers of electric plants in the pasi 
have found that while the lighting 
part of the plant is exceedingly valu- 
able, the power which it can furnish is 
even more interesting. A good size 
farm electric plant can be made to 
operate any number of small house- 
hold and farmstead conveniences, and 
once they are used, it is impossible to 
get along without them. If I were 
buying an electric plant for my own 
use on the farm, I would get one of 
2 or 3 kilowatts capaeity. 

Now in regard to the type of outfit 
to buy. I“think you would find the 
self-contained unit to be the most sat- 
isfactory; that is with the engine di- 
rectly connected to the generator. The 
better attempts of designers have been 
in the direction of perfecting plants 
of this kind. For your other power 
work, I believe that a portable engine 
larger than would be necessary for 
operating the electric plant would be 
desirable. It would be well to have it 
6 or® horsepower at least, especially 
if you are going to operate the fodder 
cutter, saw, ete.—(K. J. T. E. 





Stone Gathering Machine 

Through your service bureau, I wish to 
know if you can inform me if there is a 
machine on the market for gathering field 
stones. I have in mind that one might 
possibly be made part:y from an old hay 
rake, two-horse corn-worker or other dis- 
carded implements that are often found 
more or less about the farm.—(C. M. E., Pa. 

Iam quite sure that there has been 
devised some sort of a machine de- 
signed primarily for gathering stones, 
but what search I have been able to 
make has not disclosed it. Undoubt- 
edly a machine of this kind would 
work satisfactorily under certain con= 
citions, especially where the stones are 
humerous and not too large. It would 
have to be a very heavy” machine, 
Lowever, and its construction, togeth- 
er with the comparatively limited field 
for its sale, would naturally result in 
is having to be sold at a pretty high 
Price. Perhaps some of our readers 
have seen machines of this kind in 
tse. If so, we should be glad to have 
their experiences.—(K. J. T. E. 





Storage for Sweet Potatoes 


oh wd let me know by return mail if it 
ie ve all right to use tiling for a sweet 
a, ie apple house, and what heat is 
me ory to keep them, also if tiling is not 
iiterin let me know what is the best 
Tal to use.—(C J 
County, Md. tse.—(C. S N., Anne Arundel 
ume that by “tiling” you mean 
builai, Clay. tile which are made for 
is ng purposes. If this assumption 
correct, 


then I can say that such 
absolutely all right for the 
1 of storage houses, and if 
Material _the storage house of this 
take Fae will be making no mis- 
Shen e tile should be laid up in a 
due mortar, mixed in proportion of 
it part of cement to two and one- 

or three parts of sand: 
entire! ae of sweet potatoes is an 
eee different procedure from that 
_ apples. Sweet potatoes have 
ao noroughly dried or cured when 
€ first dug, and kept in a teme- 


Materia] is 
nstructior 
you build 





perature of 50 to 55 degrees. Then 
for later storage the temperature can 
be lowered somewhat. The storage of 
apples requires that the temperature 
be brought down to within a degree 
or two of freezing as quickly as pos- 
sible, and maintained at this point. 
Humidity is also an important factor, 
and just what degree of humidity 
should be maintained has not been 
definitely decided, but storage experts 
state the humidity of outside air is 
considered good. 

The ventilation of the storage house 
is another very important considera- 
tion. Both inlet and outlet flues must 
be provided so that a current of air 
can be kept flowing through the house 


when desired. The flow should be 
controlled, as both the temperature 
and the humidity are influenced by it. 


Storage houses are constructed not 
only of clay tile, but of concrete as 
well, and concreie storage houses are 
very easily constructed, and it is the 
cheapest of the permanent types, since 
very often local materials can be used, 
and one can do his own work. In 
some regions temporary store houses, 
are constructed, wood being used as 
the material, but the construction of 
permanent types is much more to be 
recommended. 


Charging Lighting Battery 


We have a lighting plant. I would like 
to know if there is danger of over charging 
and what the batteries should read at when 
full. I also have a six-cell automobile battery 
which I would like to charge from it. Can 
I connect it on_with the rest or must I 
disconnect it?—(H. G. F., Pennsylvania. 

With an ordinary electric plant 
there is not very much danger of 
overcharging, providing some care is 
used: The ordinary lighting plant bat- 
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tery is fully charged when the speci- 
f:¢ gravity reads 1.250, and it is dis- 
charged when it reads 1.150. Some 
outfits are so arranged that when the 
Lattery is fully charged it is automat- 
ically cut out. 

You cannot cnaarge your automo- 
bile. battery from your lighting plant 
generator unless you insert some re- 
sistance in the circuit to cut down the 
voltage. A six-cell automobile battery 
will have a voltage of approximately 
12, while lighting plants of the low 
voltage type have a 32-volt battery, 
or .110-volt battery in the high volt- 
age type... A number of lighting plant 
manufacturers make a little attach- 
ment which can be used in charging 
automobile batteries. It really is only 
a simple rheostat or variable resistant, 








Like the Railroad Engineer—Some 
folks take a few minutes to go over 
the tractor with a wrench and an oil 
can every day; others don't touch it 
until something breaks and then hold 
up their work to wait for new parts 
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200 Makers of Cars and 
Trucks Use Willard 
Threaded Rubber Batteries 
as Standard Original 


Equipment 
Acason Landa 
Acme Lease 
Advance- Lewis-Hall 
Rumiley Lexington 


Ahrens Fox 








So, when 200 builders of 
cars and trucks choose Willard 
Threaded Rubber Batteries as 
standard, original equipment, 
it means an overwhelming 
endorsement of Willard design 
as well as Willard quality. 

Ever since you began 
driving a car you’ve been 
piling up in your mind evi- 
dence of Willard quality, 
Willard stamina, Willard abil- 
ity to keep you out of battery 
trouble! You know that a 
Willard, with Threaded Rub- 
ber Insulation, will cost you 





The Designer 
Expected This! 


No one knows better than the car designer how 
destructive are the forces of shock, vibration, heat, 
cold, moisture, dust, oil, sudden starts and 
jarring, crashing stops. 
keenly the superlative importance of correct design 
as well as quality in all parts of a motor car. 


No “one realizes more 


less “in the long run”—and 
mighty little, if any more, at 
the start! 

Now the point is: Have 
you nailed down your deter- 
mination with spikes of steel? 
Do you know that, when the 
time comes, you’re going to 
buy a Willard Battery on your 
own judgment—and not be led 
aside by somebody who isn’t 
going to have to live with the 
battery as you will? In other 
words, CAN YOU MAKE 
YOUR DECISION STICK ? 
That’s the question. 





WILLARD STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY, CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Made in Canada by the Willard Storage Battery Co. of Canada, Limited, Toronto, Ontario 
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1000 Eggs 
in Every Hen 


New System of Poultry Keeping—Get High 
Priced Winter Eggs—Famous Poultryman 


TELLS HOW 


“The great trouble with the poultry busi- 
mess has always been that the laying life 
of a hen was too short,” says Henty 
Trafford International Poultry Expert and 
Breeder, for nearly eighteen years Editor 
of Poultry Success, 

The average pullet lays 1530 eggs. If kept 
the second year, she may lay 10 more. 
Then, she goes to market. Yet, it has been 
scientifically established that every pullet 
is born or hatched with over one thous- 
and minute egg germs in her system and 
will lay them on a highly profitable basis 
over a period of four to six years’ time if 


given proper care, 

How to work to get 1,000 eggs from every 
hen; how to get pullets laying early; how 
to make the old hens lay like pullets; how 
to keep up heavy egg production all through 
cold winter months when eggs are highest; 


triple egg production; make slacker hens 
hustle; $5.00 profit from every hen in six 
winter months. These and many other 


money making poultry secrets are contained 
in Mr. Trafford’s “1,000 EGG HEN” systém 
of poultry raising, one copy of which will 
be sent absolutely free to any reader of this 
paper who keeps six hens or more. Eggs 
should go to a dollar or more a dozen this 
winter. This means big profit to the poultry 
keeper who gets the eggs. Mr. Tafford tells 
how, if you keep chickens and want them to 
make money for you, cut out this ad and 
send it with your name and address to Henry 
.Trafford, Suite 870-P, Herald Bldg. Bing- 
hamton, N. Y., and a free copy of “THE 
1,000 EGG HEN” will be sent by return mail, 








BIG RYE PROFITS 


Hundreds of farmers are harvesting 
to 24 extra bushels of rye per acre 
from the use of 


Genuine Haid Selected 
Rosen 
the -world’s champion seed, winning 
-58 to 6 prizes offered at Internationa! 
Grain Show. 

First in Vield—First in Quality 
Write quickly for prices and partic- 
ulars. 

Co-Operative G. L. F, Exchange 
Syracuse, N. Y. 














Dollars in Hares P 


We pay $7.00 to $18.50 and up a pair 
and express charges. Big Profits. We 
supply guaranteed high grade stock at 
lowest prices and buy all perfect pairs 
you raise. Use back yard, barn, 
cellar, 


Contract and Illustrated Catalog Free 


STANDARD FOOD & FUR ASS'N 
407 H. Broadway NEW YORK 


attic, 








BOOK ON 
DOG DISEASES 
And How to Feed 


Mailed free to any address 
° by the author. 


H, Clay Glover Co. Inc. 
129 West 24th St. New York 





America’s 
Pioneer Dog 
Remedies 














for Heaves, Coughs, Distem- 
per, Indigestion. Use two 
eans for Heaves—if not sat- 
isfactory, money 
ean often sufficient. $1.25 
perecan. Dealers or by mail. 
Newton Remedy Co., Toledo. 0. 


TREES AND PLANTS 
Direct from grower at lower prices. Apple and peach 
trees. Asparagus and Gerry plants. Privet and Bar- 
berry hedging. Guaranteed. Write for new price list. 
Westminster Nursery, Desk 25, Westminster, Md. 


EN EETTEET  o 

KITSELMAN «FENCE 
narod, Plc. ORT Re ioe cen save. 
We. Pay tne Proighe, Writs for Free 


wn Fence. 


KITSEL MAN BROS, Dept. 203 MUNCIE, IND. 


NEWTON'S 
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Poultry and Stock 


| Around Poultry House and Barnyard 











Preparing For Winter Quarters 
Cc. W. WOOD 

Cleaning up the premises before 
putting the farm flock in winter quar- 
ters is uppermost in our minds. Of 
the few fundamental requirements of 
successful poultry-keeping, cleanliness 
is probably the most important. The 
stock may be ever so good, but with- 
out cleanliness, both internally and 
externally, they will not show a profit. 
Especially in this true when they are 
closely confined during the winter. 

Before it is time to put the fowls 
in their winter quarters, the premises 
should be thoroughly gone over and 
all possible chances of contamination 
eradicated. First, clean out the house. 
A better plan is to make this cleaning 
a periodical job, but do not make the 
periods too long. Once a week usu- 
ally proves very satisfactory on the 
average farm. Make this fall cleaning 
more thorough than the weekly effort. 
After the droppings-board has been 
cleaned, paint it with crude carbolic 
acid or any of the standard prepared 
disinfectants. Clear the nests of all old 
nesting material and disinfect them 
before renewing the litter. 

One of the problems of winter hous- 
ing is to make the quarters as light 
as possible. To aid along this line, 
whitewash the walls and ceiling with 
a good grade of wash. We have white 
washed our houses twice a year for a 
good many years. For a while it was 
more for looks than anything else, but 
we find that it not only makes the 
quarters lighter, but we get good san- 
itation by adding a disinfectant to 
the wash. The minor articles of equip- 
ment should now be looked after and 
put into sanitary condition before the 
laying stock is installed. Go over the 
drinking fountains or pails or what- 
ever else is used, to see that they are 
in good shape. The hoppers should 
he inspected, and by all means disin- 
fect them if there has been any con- 
tagious disease in the flock ‘within 
the past year. 

Now that the house has been taken 
and disinfect the brood coops that 
have been scattered over the range 
during the growing season. After an- 
other disinfection in the spring, they 
will be ready for use in the growing 
operations of another year. Cleanli- 
ness means freedom from disease, and 
other factors being right, freedom 
from disease means profits. 





Immunizing to Avoid Cholera 
ROBERT H. NEILL, OHIO 

There has been much said concern- 
ing the immunizing of hogs against 
cholera. I am a firm believer of it 
myself, and have had considerable ex- 
perience along this line. But the old 
saying “one never gets too old to 
learn” will apply with farming as well 
as in any other line of work. At least 
I learned a lesson last fall that I be- 
lieve would be of value to other farm- 
ers as well. I have been on the farm 
for 30 years and never experienced 
the hog cholera on my place till last 
year, and then it came through the 
immunizing of my brood sows with 
young pigs by their side. 

I called the veterinarian out to treat 
a bunch of shoats weighing around 50 
pounds. Having three brood sows 





Dr. David Roberts Animal, Medicines 
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with week-old pigs by their side, that 
haa never been immunized, I had 
tnem treated along with ‘the rest. 
Everything went well for about a 
week, when I noticed the sows ap- 
peared sick, and in a few days two 
of them were dead. I tried to raise 
the pigs by hand, but in erother week 


they had all died witk the cholera 
they had contracted from their 
mother. The third sow lingered about 
for more than a month and finally 


recovered, but not until she too had 
lost all her pigs. The shoats showed 


no bad effects and weighed 250 
pounds the day I soid them. 
This experience has taught me 


never again to immunize brood sows 
with suckling pigs by their side, be- 
cause in the process of immunization 
the cholera germ is injected direct 
into the hogs system, this is counter- 
acted by a serum, which is also used. 
My veterinarian now tells me that 
there is great danger of the pigs tak- 
ing enough of the serum from their 
mother through their taking nourish- 
ment, to let the sow fall prey to the 
deadly cholera germ. And I am fully 
convinced that this is what happened 
with my brood sows. My experience 
has taught me that the best time to 
immunize is while the-pigs are young, 
at weaning time, as it then takes less 
serum per head to do the work, there- 
fore it is much cheaper. 


Fall Care of Horses 
W. E. F. 


At this time of the year there are 
cool rains, and a little later on cold 
and storms. Many farmers leave 
their horses outside, thinking it will 
toughen them. Horses should live in 
the open as much as possible and a 
run outdoors each day will be bene- 
ficial to them, but this mistaken 
notion of exposing them to all sorts 
of weather and conditions is foolish. 
It may toughen them, but at an enor- 
mous expense in the end. If it is 
necessary that horses must rough it 
somewhat at this tyme of the year, 
give them a place where they. can 
seek shelter when the cold, fall 
storms come on. 

We have found that it is profitable 
to feed a prepared ration right along, 
rather than feed heavily on oats up 
to cool weather and then change to 
corn abruptly. We feed a ration of 
equal parts bran, ground corn, ground 
oats and a half part ground rye. To 
this may be added a part of middlings 
and a little oil meal if desired. This 
gives a ration that is very satisfying 
and horses do well on it. This fed, 
with a reasonable allowance of hay, 
will certainly keep the horses in fair 
condition all the time and not result 
in their running high in winter and 
low in summer, as is so often the 
case. 








Top Prices Only On Best Lambs 


“To get full value and more nearly 
steady prices for all your lambs and 
top prices for the best, produce better 
lambs by using better breeding stock, 
practice docking and castration, and 
ship to market in graded lots,” is the 
message sent to sheep raisers of the 
southern and eastern states by the 
gommittee appointed to work out a 
solution of the lamb marketing prob- 
lems at Jersey City. This committee 
was appointed at a conference of rep- 
resentatives of the producers, packers, 
live stock coéMmmissicn men, retailers, 
failroads, the Jersey City Stock Yards 
Company and the United Stateb De- 
partment of Agriculture at Jersey 
City last summer. After earnest con- 
sideration, the conclusion was reached 
that the preponderance of low quality 
lambs arriving at Jersey City is large- 
Jy responsible for the unsatisfactory 
marketing conditions which develop 
there from June to September each 
year and are reflected throughout the 
sheep and lamb industry. 

The low quality of the Jersey City 


se ei 


_goes into detail on this, 


tamb receipts has been found to 
due to their inferior breeding and ty 
the fact that the males are “bucky# 
and thin. Practically all the lamby 
are undocked, and due largely 
ravages of stomach worms and otheg 
parasites, they are not in Proper cone 
dition when they reach the Market, 
Slaughterers are ready to buy 
lambs showing quality and finish, but 
there is a limit to the number tl 
medium and inferior lambs they cag 
use. 

In making its recommendation to 
sheep raisers to produce better lamba, 
the committee states that it is not un. 
mindful of the part that country hei 
ers, who assemble most of the lambe 
for shipment to Jersey City, must take 
if the marketing problem is to be 
solved satisfactorily. These Duyers 
are urged to make their purchases on 
a strictly quality basis, and to pay 
premiums for.trimmed and castrated 
lambs. Sheep raisers can not be ex. 
pected to go to the extra expense ang 
trouble of producing high quality | 
lambs unless they are rewarded for 
their efforts by receiving more for 
good stock than for common. Should 
local buyers fail to buy on a basis of 
quality, producers may ship direct to 
market, either individually or ¢. 
operatively. 





Killing Pesky Woodchucks 
PETER WILEY, NEW YORK 


One of the most destructive ground 
rodents that the average farmer hag 
is the woodchuck. Some farmers 
have found that his complete anni- 
hilation may be accomplished by the 
use of calcium carbide. They forma 
pocket in* the earth on the inside of 
his hole about a foot or so in the 
ground and place in it a handful of 
carbide—that used for lighting pur. 
poses. The top of the hole is now 
partly covered with sticks or other 
rubbish. A pint of cold water is next 
poured down the side of the hole into 
the pocket containing the carbide and 
the opening is immediately covered 
over with earth. This wili be the finish 
of Mr. Woodchuck and no further 
trouble will be encountered with this 
destructive creature, ’ 
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Power For Radio Apparatus 
CARL GRUPEN, NEW YORK 

I expect to build a radio outfit this 
winter and so will ask some questions. I 
have a magazine whiich tells how to make 
a storage battery of the perforated lead 
cell type, using granulated lead and a 
per cent. solution of sulphuric acid and 
distilled water, but it gives no size of volt- 
age. Can you give me information on this 
subject? 

I should like to use this in place of “B” 
batteries on a detector and two-stage am- 
plifier set; also in place of the 6-volt battery. 
I should like to charge this with a genera 
tor run by a 4-foot windmill geared «. 
How can I do this; that is, how can 
build a generator? My reason for this i 
that I live 9 miles from a recharging p'att 
and in winter, when most wanted, it would 
be dead. 

How are amplifying transformers made? 
Please mame a reai go book for the 
money on this subject?—(George E. George, 
Schoharie County, N. Y. 


The voltage of any and all sulphuric 
acid storage batteries is two volts pe 
cell, but take my advice and buy them 
if possible, rather than attempt t 
make them. For lighting filaments 
in vacuum tubes, you need a 6-volt of 
3-cell set, but for “B” batteries in 
plate circuit, you need. at least 18 
volts; that is, a set of 9 ceils. 

Whether your windmill generator 
will or will not charge your battery, I 
cannot say. You must test that out = 
yourself, remembering that for smal 
batteries, the generator voltage a 
exceed that of the battery by from ‘a 
to 4 volts. Cells connected in 
must Be'charged in such 4 — 
that their combined voltage will - 
smaller than that of the generator 
the above number of volts. 

With reference to a good book which 

1 sugset 


“Wireless Experimenter’s Manual,” by 
E. E. Busher, and published 
Wireless Age, New York City. 
price is $2.50 and covers the 

in a popular and understan 
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~~ Dairy Department — 
Fall Days With the Herd 




















Feeding Cows This Fall 
H. H. LYON, CHENANGO COUNTY, N. Y. 

When September arrives we think 
a good deal about fall and winter 
feeding of the dairy cows. There are 
eases where @ silo can be utilized for 
fall feeds but there are so many 
eases where this is not feasible, at 
Jeast until winter or near to it, that 
most farmers must think of some- 
thing else. The low prices for milk 
that we have had makes many far- 
mers consider grain feeding almost 
out of the question. 

It has never seemed to me that it 
is wise to omit needed grain feeds. 
Such a course leads to low production 
later on. It is argued by some that 
it is better to get a smaller produc- 
tion and not to have to pay out so 
much to get it. This is a line of 
argument that does not appeal to me 
strongly although One can say but 
little against it when prices are as 
low as those we have seen. It would 
lower surplus and lessen costs, but it 
is not my way of thinking. 

In this connection it may be said 
that we are getting an improvement 
in prices. It is my idea that another 
summer season will not be quite so 
trying in relation to prices as the 
past one has been. At any rate we 
have the cows and cannot sel] to any 
advantage therefore many of them 
must be fed. Early cut hay is the 
thing with which to help in econo- 
mizing the feed. Unless there was a 
silo into which clover could be cut 
it was impossible this year to get very 
much early cut hay and then it would 
have been silage instead of hay. 
There is rather too much late hay to 
make the saving in grain feeds that 
we might have thought desirable. 

In spite of al such helps in feed- 
ing I feel sure tuat a majori.y Of Our 
feeders will use grain from now on and 
probably have used it for somiv tia. 
Here is where we get into discussions 
for there are a number who feel that 
we must economize in feeding. I do not 
know how to do much in the way of 
economizing grain if it means muc.i 
sowing of production. Perhaps there 
are a few who can manage to get 
milk without much grain in the sum- 
mer and early fall. I agree that we 
better plan to have feeds on the farm 
as far as possible that wil] allow us 
to save on grain but I want the cows 
to do somewhere near their best 
without particular crowding even of 
mk takes purchased feeds to do it. 


Worth While To Watch Grain Prices 


Now what about buying feeds? I 
have for several years, before we got 
well into the war and out it, bought 
grains in summer and fall. It seldom 
happened that we made any serious 
mistake. In reconstruction times 
some of us made mistakes but for 
the most part these were not bad. 
We now have prices that are not so 
bad but they are still too high for 
the price of milk. It is a question 
whether it is wise to buy largely just 
now. It seemed to me that if I were 
to buy a mixed feed that I would not 
have stocked up heavily this year in 
July or August. It is a question at 
this writing what to do in September. 

It will be a good plah to watch 
the markets closely. If a dairyman 
Mixes his own feeds there have been 
favorable times to buy wheat bran 
and most of us will feed bran. It 
has been down. well towards $20 a 
ton by the car and at that price it 
seems to me that I would use it for 
“8 large a portion of the mixture as 
seems best to include. In consider- 

this we must remember that bran 
does not contain so many digestive 
Units per 100 pounds as some other 
feeds. The high protein feeds do not 
yet seem to be so very inviting to 
Stock up on unless we get a stock 
of gluten. While corn and hominy 
are not equally out of line the corn 
op promises well. It may not be 





Sentiment is so strong 


change considerably from those of 
the present writing. We will feed 
the grain feeds almost as usual’and 


minimum. 


to buy. We better not delay too much 
on bran and gluten, but carefully 


worth while. 





T.B. Eradication Gaining Ground 


ultimately eradicate 


States was brought out recently by Dr. 
Kiernan of the United States Depart- 


American Veterinary Medical Associa- 


cular infection is relatively light. 





It was pointed out by Dr. Kiernan 
that in 31 states of the Union compris- 
ing 46 per cent of the cattle of the 
country, there is less han 1 per cent of 
tuberculosis. The live stock owners in 
those states have decided that the 
disease shall not only be eradicated 
from their herds but that it will be 
impossible to introduce new infection. 
against the 
so well worth while to buy far ahead disease in this area that it is feit that 
in all lines this fall unless prices Within 10 years, tuberculosis will be 
entirely eradicated or reduced tod a 


There are a few men who still in- 
will watch the markets for the time ‘sist on attempting to ship tubercular 
cattle as healthy stock. 
dairymen in the west or south who 
weighing the chances in prices is now contemplate buying improved cattle 
in the east are not only investigating 
the record of the individual state and 
county, but even tl: individual herd. 
Buyers are not only interested in 
That it is possible and practical] to healthy animals but they insist that 
tuberculosis these animals come from clean herds. 
among farm animals in the United Dr. Kiernan pointed out that in view 
of this, 150 counties have inaugurated 
county wide campaigns for cleaning 
ment of Agriculture in addressing the up the entire county at once. 
men with foresight are joining this 
tion. Charts prepared by the depart- campaign, firmly convinced that they 
“ment show very clearly that taking 
the entire country as a whole, tuber- clean milk but in catering to the de- 
__mand for clean bred stock. 


However, 


Dairy- 


are going to profit not only in selling 






























The public formulas of all G. L. F. ready 
mixed feeds tell you what you are feed- 
ing. There-is no guess work. They are 
the best that feed men know how to 
make. Note the large number of ingre- 


G. L. F. Milk Maker 
24% Protein—9% Fiber—5% Fat 


The Formula 


200 Ibs. Distillers Grains 
500 “ Gluten Feed 


20 “* Cottonseed Meal 43% 1506 Ibs. 


Digestible Nutrients 
The best possible 


20 “ Oil Meal O. P. 
20 “ Standard Wheat Bran 
100 “ Standard Wheat Middlings 





10 * —, — mixture that can be 
10D _ Cea: Stelneece put together for the 
100 “ Pearut Meal 0% dairy cow. 

2 * Salt 

2 * Calcium Carbonate’ 
2000 Ibs. 


G. L. F. Exchange Dairy 
20% Protein—9% Fiber—4.5% Fat 
The Formula 


100 Ibs. Distillers Grains 
30 “ Standard Wheat Bran 1452 Ube. 
20 Yellow Homimy Digestible Nutrients 
20 “ wround Vats 
40 “ Gluten Feed A wonderfu! com- 
140 “ Peanut a oF bination to feed cows 
1“ Oil Mes! O. ag oer on pasture or to use 
200 “ Cane Mo!asses with clover or alfal- 
2 Salt. fa hay. 
2 “ Calcium Carbonate 
20 Ibs. 


Sucrene Dairy Feed 
16.5% Protein—12% Fiber—3.5% Fat 


The Formula 


120 Ibs. Corn Distillers Dried Grains 
180 Pri: e 43% Cottonseed Meal 
100 “ Iinseed Oil Meal 

100 “* Cocoanut Of! Meal 

140 * Corn Gluten Feed 

100 “ Wheat Bran 

140 “ Corn Feed Meal 


1329 Ibs. 
Digestible Nutrients 
A low priced, very 
palatable mixed 








“a” oomen and Bolted Grain . feed. Mixes nicely 
reenings 
320 “ Clipped Oat By-product >5*-5° with Milk 
360 “ Cane Molasses Maker. 
2” ee Carbonate OE LO ae 
nn 6 ge .- a tS x 
2000 Ibs. 


For prices see your local agent or write 


THE COOPERATIVE 


- GRANGE LEAGUE FEDERATION EXCHANGE, Inc... 


SYRACUSE, N. ¥. 





Let the G.L. F. “home mix” 


your dairy rations 


You will get more milk and have a better cow left 


dients. The increased milk flow comes 
out of the feed and not out of the cow. 
How can you mix a better ration than 
the G. L. F. is mixing for you? 


Remember---G. L. F. Feeds are made by our own organization for you to use 








jennie, ordinary grade Holstein, owned by 
H. E. Babcock ot Inlet Valley Farms, 
Ithaca, N. ¥., as she looked’ in August, 
1922, after giving over 15,000 pounds of 
milk during the previous ten months on 
farm cafe, 


By the use of G. L. F, ready mixed feeds, 
with their wide variety of ingredients, 
~ore milk was obtained, and there was a 
better cow left. 
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Helps You Sell, 
Rent or Exchange, Se 


eure Help or Find Work. 
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American Agriculturist, 461 Fourth Ave., New York City head. 
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EGGS AND POULTRY 





SO MANY ELEMENTS enter inte the shipping of 
day-old chicks and eggs by our advePtisers, and th: 
hatching of same by our subscribers that the pub 

ers of this paper cannot guarantee the safe arrival 

day-old chicks, or that eggs shipped shall reach 
the buyer unbroken, nor can they guarantee the hatch- 
ing of eggs. We shall continue to exercise the great- 
est care in allowing poultry and egg advertisers to tse 
this paper, but our responsibility must end with that, 





GOOD WHITE LEGHORN HENS—Laging condition 





$125.00 per 100. $65.00 per 50. $18 dozen. 
Rocks, Reds, Wyan. & Leghorn pullets, early hatched 
$85.00 per.50. $37.50 per 20. H. A, SOUDER, 
Sellersville, Pa, 

as KS 7c, and up, by parcel post, C. O. D. 
Rocks, Reds, Delivery guaran 


Leghorns and mixed. 
M. 








teed, Catalogue.  C, LAUVER, McAlisterville, 
ra., 26. 

8. C. WHITE LEGHORN COCKERELS, Wyckoff. 
a, F breeders. Two for $5, five for §10; 
April tehed; will exchange for pulles. MAPLE 
éhove’ “FARMS. Franklin, Va. 

WHITE LEGHORN PULLETS. NELSON'S, 
Grove City, Pa. 

FOR oe — peacon ducks, the best, $8 per 

ay while last—send money with order. 

OWARD "CHRISTIAN, Ashland, N. Y. 





OUR HELP BUREAU 





CATTLE 
cows + SALE at reasonable prices; new 
milkers, springers, stripers, also 2 year heifers. 
HERMAN DU NHAM, Central Square, N. Y. Phone 


Central Square 30-Y-22. 


REGISTERED HOLSTEIN bull calf for sale, drop- 
ped April 3rd. Price $50. E. E. RIDOUT, Ophir 
Farm, Purchase, N. Y. 











REGISTERED AYRSHIRES, young cows and 





yearling hiefers. Price for quick sale. REED 
CHAMPLIN, Alfred Station, N. Y. 

REGISTERED JERSEY service bull, Johnnie of 
Bono Farm, Hl. R., No. 154899, B. 


for sale. 8. 
JAMIESON, Walden, Orange Co., N. Y. 








SHEEP 





FOR SALE, 50 registered Shropshire Rams, Rams 
Lambs, Ewes and Ewe Lambs, CHARLEY MOORE. 
Frazayshing, Oho. 








Hampshire Ram Lambs and 


FOR SALE—20 Reg. 
MERRY. Belmont, N. Y. 


yearlings. 35 Ewes. A. L. 








BEES 





HONEY—Pure Clover Extracted. 1922 crop, 5 Ib. 



























































MALE HELP WANT! TED 


a SALESMAN—Wanted. Liberal 
. Mention your~choice of 
counties. Give your experience. Address American 
Auriculturist, 461 Fourth Ave., New York. 


U. 8. Gov ERNMENT JOBS open to farmers. Men- 
women over 17. $90-$195 munth. Steady work. Sure 
pay. Common education. List positions free. FRANK- 
LIN INST: TUTE, Dept. 3-34, Rochester, N. Y. 


AGENTS—Our soap and Toilet — = is a 
wonder. Get our free sample case offer. 0-RO-CO., 
177 Locust, St. Louis, Mo. 

FIREMEN, BRAKEMEN, for railroads nearest their 
homes—everywhere—beginners $150, later $200. RAIB- 
WAY ASSOCIATION, Desk W-16, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


WANTED. Men, Boys. $35 week. Become auto- 
mobile experts. Samole lessons free. FRANKLIN 
INSTITUTE. Dept. J-440, Rochester. N. Y. 





FARM 
conumissi 


























FARM HANDS for general farm work. $35 to $40 
a month, WONOLONSET LODGE, Turners Falls, 
ass. 





Pa 9 V MAN ba ae a for general farm 
State .wages an ex ence, ARD 
HEZEL, IR., Oldwick, N. J. — — 








SITUATIONS WANTED 


bmg 9 Pa es el cnpaite of handling something 
worth while w open for ition abou 
LOCK BOX 360, New Britain. Ct. re 


FEMALE HELP WANTED 


WOMEN—GIRLS Learn millinery at home. 
month, Fall demand. Sample lessons free. FRANK- 
LiN INSTITUTE, Dept. J-836, Rochester, 


WA Girls. Learn Gown Designing, 
Making. $40 aoe — while earning. 
experience unnecessa: mple lessons free. Write 
immediately. FRANELIN: “INSTITUTE, Dept. J-542, 
Rochester, N. Y, 


WOMEN’S WANTS 

















NTED. Women, 








ALL WOOL—knitting yarn for sale, direct _ from 
mamufacturer at 95¢., $1.35 . =. 6 & pound. 
Postage. paid: on $5.00 orders, rite for samples. 
H. A. BARTLETT, Harmony, Maine. 





Send fifteen cents for household 
package, bright mew calicoes and percales. Your 
money's worth every time. PATCHWORK COM- 
PANY, Meriden, Conn, 


PATCHWORK. 





LADIES! In that box of combings there’s a beauti- 
ful switch. I'll make it for you. Write me. LI 
PRICE, Russell, N. 











$1.25; 16 Wb $2.15; Buckwheat 5 Ib. $1.40; 10 Ib, 
BROWN LEGHORNS, Silver Wyandottes. . C. | $1.90. Postpaid te 3rd zone. Each additional zone add 
PAINE, So, Moyalton, V | lOc, for 5's, for 10's, Satisfaction and safe 
: — | delivery guaranteed. We are Farm Bureau Mem- 
MAMMOTH Pekin ducks and drakes, RUPRACHT | bers. RANSOM FARM, 1310 Spring St, Syracuse, 
_BuOs., Pulaski, N. Y. New York, 
| ITALIAN ‘QUEENS—Untested $1 each; 6, $5.50; 
TOBACCO | 42, $10. Tested, $1.50 each. LAWKENCE AN- 
| DREWS, East Greenwich, KR. 
ge HOMESPUN smoking tobacco, aged HONEY, Fine Clover, delivered in third zone, 6 Ibs. 
in bulk; mellow and sweet. Ten peunds $1.50; $1.30. Guaranteed always at EARL RULISON. 
20 Geenas $2.75. TOBACCO GROWEKS UNION, | Route 1, Amsterdam, N, 
Lyonsville, Ky. ad u 
TOBACCO—Homespun Smoking, 10 Ibs $2.50; 20 | STANCHIONS 
Tbs. $4.00; Fine Chewing 10 ibs. $3.00, FARMERS | 4 
——— CRUMB’S STANCHIONS are guaranteed to 
| please the purchaser. They are ‘shipped subject to 
— yt S NATURAL LEAF Smoking Mild or | triai in the buyer's stable, They are right. Send 
Strong ibs. $1. 60, 20 lbs. $2.75. Good pipe mee | for booklet, WALLACE B, CRUMB, Box A. For- 
with in asde er. Receipt furnished. TOBACCO GRO | yestville, Ct 
Bus’ UNION Murray, Ky. . 7 ae 
TOBACCO—Kentucky’s Natural Leaf Smoking. 10 CIGARS 
Ibs. $2.25. Rich mellow hand selected chewing, 3 
Ibe. $1.00. Free receipt for preparing WALDKOP 
SKOTHERS, Murray, Ky. CIGARS—Special offer. Castellanos, each cigar 
: wrapped in tin foil, made to sell 2 for 25 cents, 
NATURAL LEAF TOBACCO—Chewing 5 pounds while they last $8 box : 50. Havana filler 
Sl.sop 10 gaetes $3. Smoking 5 pounds $1.25; 10 throughout. Will suit or your money refunded. 
“FObAC $2. Send no money, pay when received. MAYER CIGAR CO., 9 Chureh St.. New York City. 
BACCO GROWERS UNION, Paducah, Ky. 
SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK | MISCELLANEOUS 
FRUIT TREES—Greatly u rices. Direct | BARREL LOTS DAMAGED CROCKERY, Guernsey 
to Planters. No agente, Pee. ~— ™ pears, | Cooking ware, Pottery, Aluminumware, Earthenware, 
ums, cherries, grapes, berries, nuts, pecans, mul | Hotel China, Stoneware, ete. Shipped direct from 
rrices. Ornamental trees, vines and shrubs. Free the factory to consumer. Write for particulars. E 
64 page cataiog. TENNESSEE NURSERY CU., SWASEY & CO., Portland, Maine. 
box 119, Cleveland, Tenn. 
——$—$_—— —_-— WILL BUY OLD ISSUES of the American Agricul- 
FLOWER | PLANTS. Aster, snapdragon, salvia, turist for the following dates: 1842-1852-1853. If you 
pansy, zinnia, strawflower and other annuals; del- have bound volumes of these dates communicate at 
inijum, hollyhock, columbine, foxglove, canterbury ence with The Editor, American. Agriculturist, 461 
ellis, forget-me-mot, poppy, wallflower, sweet Wil Fourth Ave., New York City. 


liam other har free. 
. SQUIRES, 


and verennials, Catalog 
HARRY D, Y. 


dy pe 
_Good Ground, N. 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS for August and fall plant 


ing. YPot-grown and runner plants that will bear 
fruit next summer. Raspberry. blackberry, dew 
berry, epenetty, gooseberry, currant, grape plants, 
roses, ‘or. fall planting. Catalog free, 
TARRY ‘> SQUIRES. Good Ground, N. Y. 


fruit and ornamentals 
vines, roses, berry plants, 
BLOUNT, Hastings, 


NURSERY STOCK, trees, 
for fall planting. also bulbs, 
etc. Write for prices. A. G. 
N. Y. 


Catawba, 
25 per 
Good 


Niagara, 
each, $3 
SQUIRES, 


Concord, 
2 years old; 30c 
HARRY D. 


GRAPE VINES, 
Worden, Diamond, 
12, $20 per 100, 
Ground, N. Y. 








DOGS AND PET STOCK 





DON’T keep a mongrel another year just to prove 
he is a mongrel. Thoroughbred English Shepherds go 
for stock alone this year. Don't wait, take advantage 
@f reduced price on pups. GEO. BOORMAN, Mar- 
athon, New York. 

THOROUGHBRED male 
males. Spayed females, 


collie pups. Bred fe- 
ARCADIA FARMS, ally, 














FERRETS—Send and get our prices and booklet free 
on our young and yearling ferrets. Special prices 
on wholesale lots. W. A. JEWETT & SONS, 


Rochester, O. 











PREACH TREE BORERS killed by Krystal Gas, 
(P-C* Benzene). Pound tin $1.00; five pounds $3.15, 
postpaid or C.0.D, HOME PRODUCTS, Inc., 
Rahway, New Jersey. 





POTATOES—You can shake them through Corbin’s 
Potato Grader in a hurry. ‘Takes out all the dirt 
and small potatoes. Price reasonable. Send for 
Cireular. F. TAINTOR CORBIN, Oxford, N. Y. 


a4 A suit, coat 





WILL DYBP man’s suit, overcoat, 


or dress (black) for $1.65 and pay ge; 
no pressing. VENABLE, the Dyer, sper "Fairmount. 
Md. Box 147. 





PEANUTS right from grower, insured, postpaid; 
five pounds $1.25; ten pounds $2.00; quick delivery. 
MAPLE _GROVE E FARMS, Franklin, Va. “so 

ACCOUNTS, NOTES, CLAIMS—Colleeted 
where in world. No charges unless collected. 
COLLECTION AGENCY, Somerset, Ky. 


any- 
MAY'S 





150 NOTEHEADS, 100 white enyelopes printed 
and mailed $1.00. Samples printing free. SUNCO, 





























“ Mohawk, New York. 

FLEMISH GIANT RABBITS, black and steel grey “e ea : 

a , ; . 3 5 7 te ts, ALFALFA, mixed and timothy hay. Have seven 
TA WILSON, Merion, N.Y. ee cars, shipped subject imspection. W. WITHROW, 

ya . Route Four, Syracuse, _New_York. : 
ENGLISH SHEPHERD pups that have got the 7 x 
driving power in them will have 8 litters for Sept. 24,000 PERIODICALS AVAILABLE. . List free! 
end Oct. delivery. W. NORTON, Ogdensburg, Local agents wanted everywhere, LAWCE TOELY. 
N.Y. se teas Middletown, Y 
GUARANTEED Foxhound pups. Get the best, HARDWOOD ASHES. GEORGE. STEVENS, Peters- 
South Alburg, Vt. borough, Ontario. 
SWINE AGENTS WANTED 

100 PIGS FOR SALE, medium Yorkshire, Chester AGENTS WANTED—Agents make a dollar an 
White Cross, color white, Berkshire and Chester hour. Sell Mendets, a patent patch for instant 
White cross, color black and white, Sow, Barrows mending leaks in all utensils. Sample package free. 
end boars, 8 to 10 weeks old at $5 each; will COLLETTE MFG. CO., Dept. 140, Amsterdam, 


erate and ship any part of the above lots. €. 0, D. 
SCANNELL, 


on approval, JOHN J. Russell St., 
Woburn, Mass. Tel. 230. _ 

MIDSUMMER SALE—Cold Spring Farm offers 
@iving September, 8 to 9 week old pigs $6.00 each C. 


D. om approval. Bred from Bic Types, easy feed- 
ers, fast growers, very prolific. Chester & Yorkshire 
eross, Berkshire & Yorkshire cross. COLD SPRING 
PARM, Box 74 Dedham, Mass. 





WAMPSHIRE,. BOAR FOR SALE. Price reason 
able. Write for pedigree. Also pure bred gilts and 
DAVID NOX, 


young boars Christiana, Pa 


PEDIGREED WIN- 


FIELD 


REGISTERED O. |. ©. and Chester White Pigs. 
RK P. ROGERS, Wayville. N. Y. 


CHESTER. WHITE 


PIGS. 
PEARCE, BERWINDALE, : 


PEN 














$50 DOWN—Stafts you on’ 20, 40, or 80 
clay loam land near a hustling city 
Balance long time to meet your cir- 
‘ices $35 


$10 
acres good 
in Michigan. 
cumstances, 











Investigate this.opportunity to get a fom . 
Write to-day for big illustrated beoklet giving full) in- 
formation, It’s . SWIGART ed CO, V-1246 
First National Bank Buliding, Chicago. 
PATENTS 

PATENTS SECURED—Prompt _ service. Avoid 
dangerous delay Send for our “Rec of Inven- 
tion” form Free book telling how to obtain a 
Patent. sketch or model for fy 2 
Prelinyinary swodvies without charge. - 
erences. Tacks “; co., 


Write To-day. J.-L. 
Ouray Bldg, Washington, D, C. 











OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 


MONEY-MAKING Dairy Farm, 200 
from Binghamton, good road, 
cluding 200° tons ha. 





acres, six miles 
roa price $35,000.00, in- 
in barn, silage to fill three 
silos to carry 70 of cattle to another season, 
Oats, potatoes, etc., farm machinery and tools in- 
cluding tractor, thrasher, engine, etc. 70 . head 

ein, partly thoroughbreds, personal property worth 
over $20,000.00 without the wood and timber. Build- 
ings without the land worth $15,000.00. Delightful 
location. Real — agents want ten per cent. for 
selling. If sold direct before October Ist, will pay 
purchaser ~~ > commission. McKINNE¥ & CO., 








226 ACRES ON IMPROVED ROAD—15 cows, 2 
&. potatoes, a. oats, 4 a. corn, buckwheat, millet. 
vegetables, hay, horses, bull, 3 heifers, poultry, full 
modern implements ineluded for . _ sale; 
well-known . dairy section near R. govd 
markets; 100 acres machine-worked tillage '35-cow 
spring-watered pasture, about 2,000 cords 
timber, fruit, pleasant 10-room house, maple a 
lawn; 2 barts, silo, potiltry house, ete.; owner 
Fw ——. = 3. 700, rt cash. Details ee 

-8; arga ‘atalog FREE. STROUT FAR) 
AGENCY, 150-R Nassau St. New York City. 

200. FARMS LISTED FOR SALE—Otsego, . Her- 
kimer, Oneida, Co. New York State farms are the 
best. prices are right. Also Hotels, Country stores, 
Confectionary Stores, Barber Shops, Saw Mills, 
Timber lots,. Amusement Parks. Write a tell 
Douglas what you are looking for. My prices and 
terms are right. C. DOUGLAS, ‘or Mohawk 
St., Herkimer, N. Y. 








FOR SALE—Hatchery, Poultry Farm. Inside city 
limits. Eight acres. autiful home. myprove 

ments, thousand layers capacity. Terms $14. 000, 
including one thousand hens. RIVERDALE POULTRY 
FARM, Cortland, N. Y. 





CENTRAL NEW YORK —— mipped, money- 
making farms of every descript catalogue. 
PERRY FARM AGENCY, Canajonarie, nN. Y. 


LARGE DATRY FARM for sale, all equipped; 40 
head stock, mostly cows; 100 tons hay and crops. 
For particulars write B. ‘SMART, Warner, N. H. 


good 
upon 








FOR SALE farm of a acres, well wa 
buildings and good orchard. If wSrerested ered 
or write LYMAN HALL. Tioga, 





WANTED—To hear from owner of land for sale. 
0. K. HAWLEY, Baldwin, Wisconsin. 








WOULD you BUY 
OR SELL? 


Then become acquainted with 
the Farmers’ Market Place, 
our classified advertisements. 
The small rate of 5c a word 
brings your wants before a 
vast reading audience. ‘Send 
us your wants today. 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST | 
New York City 


























Se aT HTH m 





ia 
Readers’ Service Bureay 


This department is at 
“Ve will be glad 
— as 


Ut ee 


your Service, 
to answer such 
we can in the usual 


~The purpose of this department j 
to assist you in making adjustments 
with those whom you have dealt, ra 
im no wise can we attempt to take 
over legal matters or those which 
have been worked upon by collectio 
agents or through other commercial 
sources. 
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September 16, 1929 











+ Allo 
Selling On Sympathy Now 

The following letter indicates 
spite of ali the SS given 

igbie & Co., seed purchasers are 
fleeced. American Agriculturist h 
edly warned its readerg relative to the Hig. 
bie scheme. If readers are fooled into re 
ing some of the Higbie “Wonder seeds,” they 
certainly cannot say that American Aerie, 
turist has not warned them. They can only 
blame themselves for falling for ‘such « “sch 
stories’””’ as our reader mentions, 

I have just read in your excelient 
paper under the heading “Beware of 
Wonder Seed,” an article on the work. 
ings of the George K. Higbie Co, of 
Rochester, N. Y. and realizing the 
good that is done to 
through the medium of your columns 
I am writing to expose the workings 
of the above named company in this 
territory. 

One year ago this last spring a 
agent of the Higbie Co. visited this 
territory selling seed oats of a variety 
called O A C, meaning Oniario Agri 
cultural College. This agent did not 
leave his car, claiming through mis 
fortune he had never, been able to use 
his legs. This 1 believe was merely 
to create sympathy. He showed a 
sample head of seed oats that wasa 
wonder and claimed it but an ordinary 
sample of the O A C and also that 
yield up to 100 bushels per acre were 
very common. This seed to be de. 
livered in January and the price only 
$2.25 per bushel. 

The seed came in January as agreed 
but instead of being like the sample 
it looked like a mill run of everything 
including a liberal amount of wheat 

_ seed and green oats. Rather than ge 
to any trouble and expense, | took my 
seed and planted it beside a field of 
my own seed with the result that the 
wonder O.A C yielded me 20 bushels 
per acre -and my own seed over 5# 
bushels on the same land and ferti- 
lizer. 

It is no use to crawl now, but-I 
believe this company should be e- 
posed to the end.. Every farm in this 
country ought to be ready to meet the 


‘ that ry 
George k 
still being 
as Tepeat- 


: George K. Higbie agent with a pair 


of boots and use them liberally. You 
may use this communication as you 
wish, and where it will help my 
brother farmers from being done by 
just such irresponsible companies as 
the Higbie Company.—(Harry &M 
Fuees, New York. 





Inspection Service Pleases 

Shipping point inspection for New 
Jersey white potatoes has become 4 
reality, and the service has been eX 
tended by the state and federal mar 
ket bureaus to all shippers who madé 
application within the specified per 
iod. Twenty potato inspectors, trained 
for the work, are on duty at the sta 
tions in Monmouth and Mercer coun 
ties, N. J., and the double-edged guar 
antee of satisfaction extended alike to 
dealers and shippers is labeling @ 
large percentage of the shipments 
from this region. 

With the markets well supplied, the 
shippers are finding inspected crops 
are getting the preference, and als 
that they stay sold in distant markets 
Each inspected shipment carries the 
seal and guarantee of the state of New 
Jersey and the United States gover™ 
ment as to its contents. Where there 
is any question at destination 8 to 
its quality or condition, the ships) 
will be checked up by other fede 
inspectors: The inspection work 
running smoothly, despite the fact 
that it is in its initial season. Greet 
and shippers seem well pleased ¥ 
the type of men selected and train 
for this operation. 


oh ae 
Anticipating Trouble—Cleaning thé 

tractor’s air strainer daily is one 

to avoid trouble. ‘ 
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Fruit and Crops | 
Busy Days in Orchard and Field | 








Time to Gas Peach Borers 
nber is the month to gas peach 
porers with paradichlorobenzene. Re- 
cent researches in New Jersey show 
that this method of attack may be 
yseful in young peach orchards as well 
as in orchards of mature trees. . Pro- 
yided only a half-ounce of the powder 
js used to & tree, and provided it is 
around the trunk of the tree no 
than three weeks, paradichloro- 
penzene may be used ‘to protect vigor- 
ous peach trees under six years of age, 
it is now believed. 

For vigorous, fully mature trees an 
ounce of the chemical may be used 
and left in place @ month. Previously 
it was thought that young trees could 
not stand the treatment. but now it 
appears that this is more a matter 
of tree vigor than of age. The chem- 
jeal is placed in a ring around the 
where it releases a 8aS that 
, the ground and kills the 
Ohio. orchardists tried this 
last year on 
found 


Septel 


more 





trunk, 
seeps int 
borers. 
method for the first time 
about 35,0C0 peach trees, and 
“ely successful. 
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Seeding Winter Wheat 
H. C. BREWER 

Owing to the injury done to the 

at crop by the Hessian fly, 


winter whe 


there has been a noticeable trend | 
among farmers to seed their wheat 
later than formerly. The fly free 


dates have been determined for the 
winter wheat sections and farmers are 
urged by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and state experi- 


mental stations, to. postpone seeding 
until the flies are gone. 
This means waiting until late in 


September, depending upon the local- 
ity, when the possibility of winter- 
killing is greater than when the wheat 
is planted earlier. Every farmer who 
has this problem to face must con- 
sider whether he can afford this risk 
in order to protect himself against his 
insect enemy. 

Many farmers have learned by ac- 
tual experience the one system which 
seems to insure maximum profits from 
their wheat crop. Briefiv it consists 
of: Early plowing, careful prepara- 
tion of the seed bed, delayed seeding 
until the fly free date and proper fer- 
tilization. The writer had an oppor- 
tunity last fall to observe how this 
plan works out. Two Pennsylvania 
farmers busy with their wheat, had 
their seed beds ready fairly early and 
one of them got his wheat in middle 
September. For some reason, the 
other man postponed seeding for over 
three weeks, but he put in 209 pounds 





of fertilizer per acre with his seed. 


Gradually the Plants Died 
For quite a while the early sown 


wheat looked much the better. Some 
of the plants showed a _ distinctly 
darker green color, but gradually 


these plants died out. There was a 
satisfactory stand, however,’and the 
wheat went into the winter in fair 
shape. The fertilized crop progressed 
rapidly after seeding and by the time 
cold weather arrived it was about on 
hag with that in the neighboring 
iq. 

But, by the time June came around, 
the early sown wheat was a sad sight. 
Although half the plants were dead, 
the remainder would have been worth 
harvesting if the stalks had not 
doubled up. .Fully. 50 per cent of 
the heads never filled out because of 
the breaking of the straw. The wheat 


oy October 10th, on the other 
and was in splendid shape—stalks 
erect and heads well filled. When 


24 bushels of 
— “inside” of the story was that 
— late-sown wheat had escaped the 
— fly while the fertilizer, con- 
aiming plenty of ammonia, had 


harvested it averaged 
grain per acre. 


— the crop ahead so that it. was 
in good shane to withstand the sever- 
Ity of winter wea‘he-. 
doubt 


There is little 
regarding tue value ef fer*i'iz- 


ing the wheat crop... Both. the wheat 
and the follewing clover crop benefit 
from it. The: only» question is that 
of using the proper fertilizer. The 
Ohio experiment station has just is- 
sued its recommendations which in- 
clude the_ following five analyses: 
0-16-0, 2-16-2, 2-12-2, 3-12-3, and 
0-12-4. Professor F. E. Bear of the 
station states that these analyses will 
meet the fall fertilizer needs of wheat 
all over Ohio. Probably they will ap- 
ply generally in the eastern section of 
the country. If farmers are. able to 
give the crop a top-dressing of a nit- 
rogen fertilizer next spring, so much 
the better. 





Notes From Apple Growers 

Continuing our review of the apple 
outlook, we give below. more of the 
reports from our correspondents: 





From New York Counties. 

Wayne Co. N. Y., mever saw so 
many poor apples in the orchards of 
our best growers, even those men who 
spent as high as $1000 for spray 
* materials. 
Some orchards are in good shape with 
little scab and a 75. per cent crop, but 
there are not many like this. Our 
. own 50-acre orchard is.good and bad 
according to . variety. With Sutton 


. Beauty -90 per cent of the crop is 


“good; Hubbard 90, Wolf River 75, 
Baldwin, Greening and Ben Davis are 
light and of poor quality. Indications 
point to as large as early estimates, 
but’ our estimates were low. The 
apple promise is for 40 per cent of a 
full year.—(F. H. 

Oswego Co., N. Y.—Lots of scab; 
crop smaller’ than originally es- 
timated. Yield promise 40 per cent 
of normal.—(A. C. P. 

Seneca Co., N. Y.—In the southern 
half of this eounty there is much in- 
jured fruit. I think the estimates on 
good fruit are too high. Well cared 
for orchardists are optimistic, others 


are not. Baldwins promise 20 per 
cent of a crop, Northern Spy 30, 
Greening 50, Wealthy 509, King and 


Ben Davis 40. Last year not over 5 


This year has us guessing.” 


201 


DQE cent of a crop.—(J. H. K., Jr. 

Tompkins Co., N. Y.—In the cen- 
tral part of the county scab reduced 
early estimates considerably. Fruit 
men not especially optimistic. Bn 1921 
the crop was 20 per cent normal while 
this year Baldwin, Northern Spy, 
King and some other varieties promise 
-40 per cent with Wealthy 100 and Ben 
Davis 50.—(L. B. F. 

Yates Co., N. Y.—On my farm Bald- 
wins promise a 50. per cent crop, 
Northern Spy 10, Wealthy 100, Mce- 
Intosh 60.—(U. 8S. G. 
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From 4 H. P. to Tractor Size 
Low price—Quick delivery 

Doylestown Agricultural Co. 

Write Dept. 3 


Doylestown, Pa, 
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: Createst Farm Power Values—Bar None 


S is a time for investment in Titan 10-20 or 
International 8-16 tractor power. Make your choice 
and get the complete outfit from the McCormick-Deering 
dealer. Every day, keep this efficient power at 


PREMERA thet these are your fall plowing and other drawbar work, and tie it up 


not stripped tractors, 
pared down to make low 
prices. Titan at $700 and 
International 8-16 at $670 
include all essential equip- 
ment—belt pulley, fend- 
ers, platform, throttle gov- 
ernor, adjustable drawbar, 
angle Ivgs, brakes. This 
equipment for each is 
worth more than $100,and 
is necessary on any tractor 
to make it serviceable and 
safe. Ard above all, the 
prices include P@ O 
Tractor Plows—2-bottom 
with the International 
8-16.and 3-bottom with 


the Titan 10-20. 
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93 Branch Houses and 15,000 Dealers in the 
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Titan 10-20 


to all sorts of belt machines. 


be enthusiastic about the all-around usefulness and 
economy of International Harvester tractors. 


These tractors have enormous reserve power, as 
They pull their 
with the greatest ease, and they have extra belt power 
in proportion. They are famous for long life.. As the 
seasons go on you will find them 
inferior tractors, actually by several years. 
also that they do their best work on 
the expense of repair and upkeep is remarkably low. 


These are the greatest of all power farming values— 
Nearly a hundred thousand owners are 


Be guided by their: judgment. See the 


every owner knows. 


bar none. 
proving it. 
McCormick-Deering dealer. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


USA 
United States 


of America 


(Incorporated) 
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International 8-16 - - - - - $670 
-------- $700 
With Free P & O Plow 


(Tractor ani Plow f.0.b.Chicago} 
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of the Baskervilles 





Sir Arthur Conan Doyle's. Most Absorbing Mystery Story 


WHAT HAS-HAPPENED IN PREVIOUS INSTALLMENTS 


Sir Charities Baskerville, haunted by the legend of a murderous hound, dies. 


mysteriously. Dr. Watson, working for Sherlock Holmes, goes to Baskerville 


Mali with Sir Henry, the new heir. 


Here they meet Stapicton, a butterfly- 


hunting neighbor who safely explores the dangerous Grjmpen mire; Miss 
Stapleton, who secretly warns them of danger, and with whom Sir Henry falls 
in love in spite of her brother's opposition; Dr. Frankland, a “crank”, and 
Miss Laura Lyons, his disinherjted daughter, who proves to have made an 
appointment to meet Sir Charles at the hour and place of his death, but she 


insists she did not go. 


Dr. Watson and Sir Henry attempt unsuccessfully to trap an escaped con- 


vict, the brother-in-law of Barrymore, the butler. 


While chasing Selden, Dr. 


Watson sees a solitary watching figure on a tor and determines to track him 
down. And time and again they hear the weird cry of a spectral hound wailing 


across the desolate moor. 


Dr. Frankland is about to show Dr. Watson, through his telescope, a boy 
who supplies the unknown sentinel with food. 


HERE he was, sure enough, a small urchin with a little bundle upon his 


; shoulder, toiling slowly up the hill. 
round him with a stealthy air, as one who dreads pursuit. 


ever the hill. 
Well! Am I right?” 


“Certainly, there is a boy who seems to have some secret errand.” 
“And what the errand is even a country constable could guess. 
word shall they have from me, and I bind you to secrecy also, Dr. Watson, 


one 
Not a word! You understand!” , 
“Just as you wish.” 


“They havé treated me shamefully—shamefully. 


When he reached the crest, he looked 
Then he vanished 


But not 


When the facts come 


gut in Frankland v. Regina I venture to think that a thrill of indignation will 


fun through the country. 


Way. 
shese rascals burned at the stake. 


Nothing would induce me to help the police in any 
For all they cared it might have been me, instead of my effigy, which 
Surely you are not going! 


You will help 


me to empty the decanter in honor of this great occasion!” 
But I resisted all his solicitations and succeeded in dissuading him from 


walking home with me. 


I kept the road as long as his eye was on me, then 


struck off across the moor and made for the stony hill over which the boy 


bad disappeared. 

The sun was already sinking when I 
reached its summit, and the long 
slopes beneath me were all golden- 
green on one side and gray shadow 
on the other. A haze tay low upon 
the farthest sky-line, out of which 
jutted the fantastic shapes of Belliver 
and Vixen Tor. Over the wide expanse 
there was no sound and no movement. 
‘One great, gray bird, a gull or curlew, 
soared aloft in the blue heaven. The 
gense of loneliness. and the mystery 
and urgency of my task all struck: a 
ehill into my heart. The boy was no- 
where to be seen, But down beneath 
me in a cleft of the hills there was a 
circle of the old stone huts, and in 
the middle of them there was one 
which retained sufficient roof to act 
as a screen against the weather. My 
heart leaped within me as I Saw it. 
This must be the burrow where the 
stranger lurked. At last my foot was 
on the threshold of his hiding place— 
his secret was within my grasp. 

As I approached the hut, walking 
as warily as Stapleton when with 
poised net he drew near the settled 
butterfly, I satisfied myself that the 
place had indeed been used as a habi- 
tation. A vague pathway among the 
boulders led to the dilapidated open- 
ing which served as 4 door. All was 
silent within. The unknown might be 
Jurking there, or he might be prowl- 
ing on the moor. My nerves tingled 
with the sense of adventure. Throw- 
ing aside my cigarette, I closed my 
hand upon the butt of my revolver 
and, walking swiftly up to the door, 
I looked in. The place was empty. 


UT there were ample signs that I 

had not come upon a false scent. 
Some blankets rolled in a waterproof 
Jay upon that very stone slab upon 
which neolithic man had once slum- 
bered. The ashes of a fire were heaped 
in a rude grate. Beside it lay some 
cooking utensils and a bucket half-full 
of water. In the middle of the hut a 
flat stone served the purpose of a 
table, and upon this stood a small 
cloth bundle—the same, no doubt, 
which I. had seen through the tele- 
scope upon the shoulder of the boy. 
It contained a loaf of bread, a tinned 
tongue, and two tins of preserved 
peaches. As I set it down again, after 
Having examined it, my heart leaped 
to see that beneath it there lay a sheet 
of paper with writing upon it. I raised 
it. and read, roughly scrawled in pen- 
cil: — 

“Dr. Watson has gone to Coombe 
Tracey.” 

For a minute I stood there with the 
paper in my hands thinking out the 


meaning of this curt message. lt was 
I, then, and not Sir Henry, who was 
being dogged by this secret man, He 
had not ioulowed me himself, but he 
had set an agent—the boy, perhaps— 
upon my track, and this was his re- 
port. Pessibly I had taken no step 
since I had been upon the moor which 
had not been observed and repeated. 
Always there was the feeling of an 
unseen force, a fine net drawn round 
us with infinite skill and delicacy, 
holding us so lightly that it was only 
at some supreme moment that one 
realized that one was indeed entangled 
in its meshes. 

If there was one report there might 
be others, so I looked round the hut 
in search of them. There jwas no 
trace, however, of anything of the 
kind, nor could I discover any sign 
which might indicate the character or 
intentions of the man who lived in 
this singular place, save that he must 
be of Spartan habits, and cared little 
for the comforts of life. When I 
thought of the heavy rains and looked 
at the gaping roof I understood how 
strong and immutable must be the 
purpose which had kept him in that 
inhospitable abode. 

Outside the sun was sinking low and 
the west was blazing. with scarlet and 
gold. Its reflection was shot back in 
ruddy patches by the distant pools 
amid the great Grimpen Mire. All was 
sweet and peaceful in the golden 
evening light, and yet my soul shared 
none of the peace of nature, but quiv- 
ered at the vagueness and the terror 
of that interview which every instant 
was bringing nearer. With tingling 
nerves, but a fixed purpose, I sat in 
the dark recess of the hut and waited, 

And then.at last I heard him. Far 
away came the sharp clink of a boot 
striking upon a stone. Then another 
and yet another,.coming nearer and 
nearer. I shrank back into the dark- 
est corner, and cocked the pistol, de- 
termined not to discover myself until 
I had an opportunity of seeing some- 
thing of the stranger. Phere was a 
long pause which showed that he had 
stopped. Then once more the foot- 
steps approached and a shadow fell 
across the opening of the hut. 

“Tt is a lovely evening, my dear 
Watson,” said a well-known voice. “T 
really think that you will be more 
comtortable outside than in.” 


Chapter XII 
Death on the Moor 


ro a moment or two I sat breath- 
less, hardly able tc believe my 





ears. Then my senses and my voice 
came back to me, while a_ crushing 
weight of responsibility seemed in ah 
instant to be lifted from my soul. 
That cold, incisive, ironical voice could 
belong to but one man in all the 
world. 

“Holmes!” I cried, “Holmes!” 

“Come out,” said he, “and please 
be careful with the revolver.” 

I stooped under the rude lintel, and 
there he sat upon a sione outside, 
his gray eyes dancing with amusement 
at my astonishment. He was thin and 
worn, but his keen face was bronzed 
by the sun and roughened by the 
wind. In his tweed suit and cloth eap 
he looked like any other tourist upon 
the moor, and he had contrived, with 
that catlike love of personal] cleanli- 
ness which was one of his character- 
istics, that his chin should be as 
s..00th and his linen as perfect as if 
he were in Baker Street. 

“I never was more glad to see any- 
one in my life,” said I, as 1 wrung 
iu.m by the hand. 

“Or more astonished, eh?” 

“Well, I must confess to it.” 

“The surprise was not all on one 
side, I assure you. I had no idea that 
you had found my occasiona) retreat, 
still less that you were inside it, un- 
til I was within twenty paces of the 
door.” 

“My footprint, I presume?” 

“No, Watson; I fear that I could 
not undertake to recognize your foot- 
print amid all the footprints of the 
world. If you seriously desire to de- 
ceive me you must change your to- 
bacconist; for when I see the stub of 
a cigarette marked Bradley, Oxford 
Street, I know that my friend Watson 
is in the neighborhood. You will see 
it there beside the path. You threw 
it down,.no doubt, at that supreme 
moment when you charged into the 
empty hut.” 

“Exactly.” 

“I thought as much—and knowing 
your admirable tenacity I was con- 
vinced that you were sitting in am- 
bush, a weapon within reach, waiting 
‘or the tenant to return. So you ac- 
tually thought that I was the crimi- 
nal?” 

“I did not know who you were, but 
I was determined to find out.” 


* XCELLENT, Watson! And how 

did you localize me? You saw 

me, perhaps, on the night of the con- 

vict hunt, when I was so imprudent 

as to allow the moon to rise behind 
me?” 

“Yes, I saw you then.” 

“And have no doubt searched all 
the huts until you came to this one?” 

“No, your boy had been observed, 
and that gave me a guide where to 
look.”’ 

“The old gentleman with the tele- 
scope, no doubt. I could not make it 
out when first I saw the light flashing 
upon the lens.” He rose and peeped 
into the hut. “Ha, I see that Cart- 
wright has brought up some supplies. 
What's this paper? So you have been 
to Coombe Tracey, have you?” 


“Yes.” 

“To see Mrs. Laura Lyons?” 
“Exactly.” 

“Well done! Our researches have 


evidently been running on parallel 
lines, and when we unite our results 
I expect we shall have a fairly ‘full 
knowledge of the case.” 

“Well, I am glad from my heart 
that you are here, for indeed the re- 
sponsibility and the mystery were 
both becoming too much for my 
nerves, But how in the name of won- 
der did you come here, and what have 
you been doing? I thought that you 
were in Baker Street working out that 
case of blackmailing.” 

“That was what I’ wished you’ to 
think.” 

“Then you use me, and yet do not 
trust me!" I cried, with some bitter- 
neers. “I think that I have deserved 
better at your hands, Holmes.” 

“My dear fellow, you.have. been in- 
valuable to. me in this as in many 





_ given me. 


other cases, and I beg that you will 
forgive me if I have seemed to play 
a trick upon you. In truth, it Wag 
partly for your own sake that I dig it, 
and it was my appreciation of the 
danger which you ran which |eq me 
to come down and examine the mattep 
for myself. Had I been with Sir 
Henry and you, my presence woul 
have warned our very formidable op- 
ponents to be on their guard. As i; ig 
I have been able to get abou: as I 
could not possibly have done had [ 
been living in the Hall, and I remaiag 
an unknown factor in the business 
ready to throw in all my weight at a 
critical moment.” 

“But why keep me in the dark?” 

“For you to know could not have 
helped us, and might Possibly have 
led to my discovery. You would have 
wished to tell me something, or ig 
your kindness you would have brought 
me out some comfort or other, and 
SO an unnecessary risk would be run, 
I brought Cartwright down with me 
—you remember the little chap at 
the Express Office—and he has seen 
after my simple wants: a loaf of bread 
and a clean collar. What does maa 
want more? He has given me an ex 
tra pair of eyes upon a very active 
pair of feet, and both have been in. 
valuable.” : 


“Then my reports have al! been 
wasted!”—My voice trembled is [ re- 
called the pains and the pride with 


which I had composed them. 


HH OLMEs took a bundle of papers 
from his pocket. 

“Here are your reports, my dear 
fellow, and very well thumbed, | as- 
sure you. I made excellent arrange- 
ments, and they are only delayed one 
day upon their way. I must compli- 
ment you exceedingly upon the zeal 
and the intelligence which you have 
shown over an extraordinarily ditficult 
case.” 


I was still rather raw over the de- 


ception which had been practised up 
on me, but the warmth of Hu!meg 
praise drove my anger from my mind 
I felt also in my heart that he was 
right in what he said and that it was 
really best for our purpose that I 
should not have known that he was 


upon the moor. 
“That's better,” said he, seeing the 


shadow rise from my face, “And tell 
me the result of your visit to Mra 
Laura Lyons—it was not difficult for 


me to guess that it was*“to see her 
that you had gone, for I am already 


aware that she is the one person in 
Coombe Tracey who might be of ser- 
vice to us in: the matter. In fact, if 
you had not gone to-day it is exceed- 
ingly probable that I should have 


cone to-morrow.” 

The sun had set and dusk was set- 
tling over the moor. The air had 
turned chill and we withdrew inte 
the hut for warmth. There, sitting 
together in the twilight, I told Holmes 
of my conversation with the lady. Se 
interested was he that I had to repeat 
some of it twice before he was satis- 


. fied. 


“This is most important,” said he, 
when I had concluded. “It fills up 4 
gap which I had been unable to 
bridge, in this most complex affair. 
You are aware, perhaps, that a close 
intimacy exists between this lady and 
the man Stapleton?” 

“I did not know it.” 

“There can be no doubt about the 
matter. They meet, they write, there 
is a complete understanding between 
them. Now, this puts a very power- 
ful weapon into our hands. If I could 
only use it to detach his wife—” 

“His wife?” 

“I am giving you some information 
now. in return for all] that you have 
The lady who has passed 
here as. Miss Stapleton is in reality his 
wife.” 

“Good heavens, Holmes! Are you 
gure of what you say? How could he 
have. permitted Sir Henry to fal! @ 
love with her?” 


(Continued on Page 204) 
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Boys and: Girls 


News from the Junior Project Field 

















Calf Club Holds Field Day 


The outstanding feature of the field 
day of the Pavilion-Wyoming Better 
Cattle Club, was the exhibit of the 
Pavilion-Wyoming Calf Club which 

be considered to have been a 
pratjon of its first birthday. In 


may 
celk 


fact. the entire exhibit was built 
arcund that department. Twenty-two 
head, mostly Guernseys, with a few 
Jersevs and Milking Shorthorns, made 
up the boys exhibit. As a maticr o° 

















PROFESSOR W. J. WRIGHT 

Here is the man who has the direc- 
tion of all the boys’. and girls’ club 
work in New York State. Many of 
our readers have no doubt met Pro- 
fessor Wright or have heard him 
speak, for his work carries him to 
every corner in the state. Professor 
Wright is the man who will name the 
winner of “The American Agricultur- 
ist Calf Club Scholarship.” 





fact, the entire event was more like 
the county picnic or a small local fair, 
for there were numerous “hot-dog” 
stands, automobile and machinery ex- 
hibits, to say nothing of representative 
exhibits of the State Guernsey, Jersey 
and Holstein-Friesian ~ Associations. 
Donald Woodward of Le Roy put on 
a special exhibit of his excellent 
Milking Shorthorns. 

The program started immediately 
after lunch with an address by Sen- 
ator Knight, who spoke on the good 
work of the boys and girls. He was 
followed by Professor McLean who 1s 
an authority on live stock and judg- 





ing. Professor McLean judged the 
stock. The following are the awards 
of the judges: Two-year-old Guernseys 
in milk, Harold Hodges, Pavilion, 1st; 
Reon Wetherwax, Wyoming, 2nd; 
Blaisdell Boyd, Pavilion, 3rd; Byron 
Neff, Jr., Le Roy 4th; Merrill Boyd, 
Pavilion, 5th. In the senior Guernsey 


yearling class the following awards 
were made: George Starr, Wyoming, 
ist; John Neff, Le Roy, 2nd; Elwin 


Rodgers, Pavilion, 3rd. 

In the Guernsey heifer calf class, 
Blaisdell Boyd, Pavilion, took first and 
Harold Hodges, Pavilion, second. 
Bernard Hayward, Pavilion, took 
first in the senior Jersey yearling 
class. Warren Knox, Wyoming, took 
first in the Jersey calf class with Earl 
Wheeler, second. Earl Wheeler took 
first in the class for two year old Jer- 
seys in milk with Warren Knox 
second. In the class of Guernseys, 
dry 2 yr. olds, Frank Kenna, Pavilion, 
took first, with Bruce Sparks and 
Ward Crofoot, Pavilion, taking second 
and third respectively. In the Guern- 
sey bull calf class, Merrill Bc7y1, 
Pavilion, took first with Reon 
Weatherwax and Byron Neff, Jr., 
Second and third. Elliot Cox took 
first with his two year old miliing 
Shorthorn, 

Another competition was also put 
on, in which the boys were judged 
from the standpoint as herdsmen. 
Prof. E. 8. Savage of Cornell, judged 
on this eccasion. After he presented 
the ribbons he spoke briefly on gen- 
eral dairy cond:tions, building up of 
herds and the value of pure breds. 
The baseball same which completed 
the day was won by Pavilion by the 
close score of five to four. 

This club was organized about a 
year ago and sponsored by the banks 
cf Wyom-'ng and Pavilion. Members 
of the club as well as the bankers and 
local leaders, are to be congratulated 
en the splendid achievement of the 
club. 





Coming Events 

Eastern States Exposition, Sprin-field, 
Mass., Sept. 17-23. 

Dairy Cattle Congress, 
Iowa, Sept. 25-Oct 1. 

Trenton Interstate Fair,- Trenton, N. 
J., Sept. 25-36. 

Danbury Fair, Danbury Conn., 
2-7. 

National Grange, Wichita, Kans., Nov. 
15-25. 


Waterleo, 


Oct. 





Nothing Could Be Fimer Than a Bird Club L'ke This in Every Rural School 


School has started once more. 


How time flies. It seems that only a week 


®r so ago boys and girls were scampering home, yeling, “No more read n’, no 
More books,” and heading for the “ole’ swimmin’ hole.” Now summer is rapidly 
drawing to a close and lessons have again started. Jinior project workers will 
find that they will be able to use their project work to a large degree in every 


one of their classes. 


Of course, nature study is ideally associated with junior 


Project work: Many of he boys and girls shown in the picture are junior 


Project workers in Nassau County, N. Y- 


All of them made their nature study 


Casa real sport, for each made a bird house. The boy standing at the ex- 


treme ‘eft won a first prize at the New 


York state fair with his bird house. 


Dung the winter months these boys and girls made feeding stations at school 
and the birds come right up to the school-room windows to pick at suet at- 
ached to the window-sills. This is only one of the ways in which nature study 


May he made the most interesting of all. 


ry 


1 |"OUR LIGHT BEATS 


ELECTRIC OR GAS 
BURNS 94% AIR 


A new oil lamp that gives an amaz- 
ingly brilliant, soft, white light, even 
better than gas.or electricity, has been 
tested by he U.:S. Government in 35 
leading universities and found to be 
suprior to 10 ordinary oil lamps. It 
burns. without odor, smoke or noise 
no pumping up, is simple, clean, safe. 
Burns 94% air and 6% common kero- 
sene (coal-oil). 

The inventor, R. M. Johnson, 642 
Broad St., Philadelphia, is offering to 
send a lamp on 10 days’ FREE trial, 
or even to give one FREE to the first 
user in each locality who will help him 
introduce it. Write him today for full 
particulars. Also ask him to explain 
how you can get the agency, and with- 
out experience or money make $250 
to $500 per month. 














pa yy eet ap 50e), 
Be). Re collar es oteed tae mee sweat. Phoe- 
phor Bronze Rustless ey ‘ee the stretch. 
gee vesncaas. If he "t suppl send 
direct, giving dealer’ name. Accept no Tabstitute. 
Get the genuine ‘No-Way. Look fi = Fae 
and name on buckle. Write for story of Nu-way 
Spring Stretch. 


NU-WAY STRECH COMPANY 
Exclusive Manufacturers of Nu- Way and Excello Lines 
Bept.C 4109 Adrian, Mich. 























Wall Paper By Mail 


Select the paper you want for redec- 
oratens your home from our latest 72- 
page catalogue. The catalogue is free, 
has actual samples, showing border 
eflécts in tie most artistic and latest de- 
signs from America’s ‘greatest producers, 
You can save about one-half the actual 
cost of paper by buying by mail from 
Cooper Wall Paper Stores, operators of 27 
stores’ thr ughout the United States. 
Thrifty folks save millions annually buy- 
ing by mail. 


FREE CATALOGUE 


Beautify your home with Cooper Papers and 
household brighteners. Send away today for our 
tree book. Tell us your dec os tee 
We will be glad to help you. Do it today—Sen 
for our latest catalogue, It is free. 


COOPER 


WALL PAPER STORES, Inc. 
235 West Willow St., Syracuse, N. Y. 


















New 30 


Ca ndle 

Power amp 
Make $60 to $100 a Week 
Introducing this wonderful 
lamp. Gives soft, Couitieees light: tz 
restful to eyes; ideal illumination. 
+3} K G i 
Clean, odorless, economical. Burns 
9% air, 4% fuel, Absolutely safe. 
Lights with match. 100 times 
orighter than wick lamps. Patented. 
Greatest improvement of age. Table 
lamps, hanging lamps, lanteras. 
Work all or spare time. You simply 
teke orders. We deliver by Parcel 
Post and do Com 
















same day you take 
Necessary. 


© expe: 
Get pgs, = & once. 
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Insure Your Machinery Against The Elements 
CANVAS COVERS 
Waterproof and white will always keep your 
workable order. We make 


fr DURHAM, ROBINS, Ine. 
26-30 Freat St., Brooklyn, &. ¥. 














feet. 


world. It is advertising. 


miss. 





“Open Sesame!” 


A LI BABA murmured the magic words, the cavern 
door swung open and costly treasures lay. at his 


You, too, have an “open sesame” to the treasures of the 


Read the advertising and you open the door to count- 
less comforts and conveniences you otherwise would 
For advertising will spread before you the 
product of fields, looms and factories the world over— 
things that make life easier, happier, more interesting 
and more fruitful for you and your family. 


There is no questioning the real benefits that come 
from regular and systematic reading of the adver- 
tising cokumns. No other one thing will give you such 
economy and keen satisfaction in buying. 


Advertising is far too important to be overlooked. 


7 


Read It. 


It is a profitable practice. 
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Our Champion Sales- 
man Last Month 
Mr. Robert S. Pinney 


It is a real pledsure to show below, 


the picture of one of our star sales- 


men who is personally 


o! 


known to many 


thousands our subscribers. 


Mr. Pinney has sold over 25,000 sub- 
Agriculturist 
that 


scriptions for American 


and this is a record has not 


equalled so fur as we know. 


than 


been 
He 
A. A. 


sold more $500.00 worth of 


subscriptions last month. 


Mr. Pinney has learned the secret of 


undertaking and that 


to 


in 
the only 


success 
that 


keep 


any 


way make good is 


to everlastingly at it. In other 


Mr. 


weather 


Pinney 1s 
but 


or 


words, not simply a 


fair worker puts in six 


days each week, rain shine, and 


insists on getting a good average of 


business every day. 


weak-kneed salesmen have a 
that the that 
Pinney reach the top.in the fight 


they 


Some 


feeling reason men like 
Mr. 
for 
lot of luck. -Men of Mr. Pinney’s type 
create their luck 


regardless of temporary handicaps, 


business is because have a 


own by working 





with less 
than a dozen subscriptions a day and 
usually sells more than that number. 


Mr. Pinney is not satisfied 


More Salesmen With Pep Needed 


We would like to hire one dozen 
more men within the next thirty days 
with the fighting qualities of Mr. Pin- 
neq. Are you the man we are looking 


° 


for’ 

If your. own county is already cov- 
ered we probably have some nearby 
counties that you can take care of. In 


any case if you have confidence in 
yourself and in the great value of A. 
A. to every. farmer, write us for de- 


tails of our attractive proposition to 
salesmen. 

You can easily earn $35 to $100 
per week if you are willing to hustle 





8 or 9 hours every day and put a lot 
ef enthusiasm into your work. Write 
Mention your choice of | 


me today. 
counties and your previous experience. 





H. L. VONDERLIETH 
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Earning Money at Home 
P. H, WERTZ 








Care of American Agriculturist 


461--4th Ave., New York City | 


“If I lived in the city, I’d certainly 
earn some outside money for personal 
spending.” 

How often that remark is made by 
the housewife on a farm or in a small 
village! As a matter of fact the op- 
portunities are almost as numerous in 
small villages, as 


the country and in 
in the city. To prove it, a number of 
women residing in Sackets Harbor, 


Jefferson County, New York, were’ in- 
terviewed. In this one village of less 
than 1,000 inhabitants a dozen wo- 
men were found who were earning 
several hundred dollars a year from 
side lines. 

Mrs. W. R. Bettinger lives alone and 
devotes her spare time to knitting 
sweaters. She averages more than 
$150 a winter from this one type of 
garment and also knits girls’ tams, 
mittens and socks. She does her own 
housework and has a thrifty garden. 

“I do all my own papering, painting 
and varnishing, as well as spading and 
caring for my garden. I have a large 
strawberry bed and a big raspberry 
patch, so do not spend all my spare 
time knitting. When I do knit it is 
profitable.” 

What she calls a “grandmother’s 
garden” has brought many dollars to 
Mrs. Christopher Frink, who lives 
three miles outside the village. Rais- 
ing old-fashioned flowers was a hobby 
with her and she had a large garden 
full. Motorists began stopping and 
asking for them. At first she gave 
them away, but when she found that 
this deterred flower lovers from mak- 
ing a second call, she began charging 
for them. Asters were her specialty 
the first year. Calls for old-fashioned 
posies led to planting zinnias and 
others. Mow she has a lucrative busi- 
ness and even the city greenhouses 
send to her for flowers. 

Mrs. William Yates found that run- 
ning a gasoline service station in sum- 
mer provided her with considerable 
spending money. It is a confining 
business during the hot weather but 
she finds time to do her housework. 
She has added soft drinks, groceries 


and fruit, and the business is more 
profitable each year. 
Two women, cousins by marriage, 


read in the newspapers some time ago 
that percale was selling more cheaply. 
They attended a sale and bought sev- 
eral pieces which were made into 
pretty dresses and aprons rather more 
elaborate than the average. There 
was no market, so they set about mak- 
ing a house-to-house canvass, selling 
the garments for from $2.25 to $3.50 
each. Sales were encouraging and 
more garments were made. When 
gingham dropped in price this mater- 
ial was also used. Now the business 
is a flourishing one and brings in a 
good revenue. It is‘carried in addition 
to performing the usual duties of 
farmers’ wives. 

“We had been talking about extra 
for some time,” said one of 


meney 
them. ‘When I saw the advertisement 
of 28 cent percale for 19 cents, I 


thought it was an opportunity. The 
necessity of creating a market and a 
distrust of my own ability as a seam- 
stresa discouraged me, but finally I 
tossed up a nickel. Heads I ‘try it, 
tails I don’t, I said. It fell heads and 
as a result we have a car and many 
other luxuries.” 

Mrs. Lena Stuckey has an unusual 
side business. She owned a cow and 
one day was asked by one of the offi- 
the Madison Barracks army 
Sackets Harbor if he could 
get milk of her for his child. She 
consented and soon others wanted 
milk. Now she has five cows and her 
daughter delivers the fresh milk twice 


cers at 


post at 


a day. 
Other 
earning 


women at Sackets Harbor 
side money at various 
tasks. One makes a _ specialty of 
quilting. A room in her home has 
been set aside for this purpose and 


are 


she always has a quilt on the frames. 
Neighbors have been known to wait 
two years to get her to do the work. 


Another woman raises swéet peas. 
Still another makes layettes for 
babies. A roadside vegetable booth 
brings a good income to another. 
Various women make for sale 
luncheon sets, crochet work, plain 
dresses, home baked goods, tatting 
and other articles. 

The village milliner conducts a 
little store where these articles are 


displayed and sold. 


Hound of the Baskervilles 


(Continued from Page 202) 


do no harm to anyone except Sir 
“Sir Henry’s falling in love could 
Henry. He took particular care that 


Sir Henry did not make love to her, 
4S you have yourself observed. I re- 
peat that the lady is his wife and net 
his sister?’ 


“But why this elaborate decep- 
tion?” 

“Because he foresaw that. she 
would be very much more useful to 
him in the character of a free wo- 
man.” 

All my unspoken instincts, my 


vague suspicions, suddenly took shape 
and centered upon the naturalist. In 
that impressive, colourless man, with 
his straw hat and his butterfly-net, I 
seemed to see something terrible—a 
creature of infinite patience and craft, 
with a smiling face and a murdérous 
heart. 

“It is he, then, who is our enemy— 
it is he who dogged us in London?” 

“So I read the riddle.’ 


“And the warning—it must have 
come from her!” 

“Exactly.” 

The shape of some monstrous 


villainy, half seen, half guéssed, loom- 
ed through the darkness. 

“But are you sure of this, Holmes? 
How do you know that the woman is 
his wife?” 

“Because he so far forgot himself 
as to tell you a true piece of auto- 
biography upon the occasion when he 
first.met you, and I daresay he has 
many a time regretted it since, He 
was once a schoolmaster in the North 
of England. Now, there is no one 
more easy to trace than a school- 
master. There are scholastic agen- 
cies by which one may identify any 
man who has been in the profession. 
A little investigation showed me that 
a school had come to grief under 
atrocious circumstances, and that the 
man who had owned it—the name 
was different—had disappeared with 
his wife. The descriptions agreed. 
When I learned that thé missing man 
was devoted to entomology the iden- 
tification was complete.” 

“If this woman is in truth his wife, 
where does Mrs. Laura Lyons come 
in?” I asked. 

“Your interview with the lady has 
cleared the situation very much. I 
did not know about a projected di- 
vorce between herself and her hus- 
band. In that case, regarding Sta- 
pleton as an unmarried man, she 
counted no doubt upon becoming his 
wife.” 

“And when she is undeceived?” 

“Why, then we may find the lady 
of service. It must be our first duty 
to see her—both of us—to-morrow. 
Don’t you think, Watson, that you are 
away from your charge rather long? 
Your place should be at Baskerville 
Hall.” 

The. last red strenks had faded 
away in the west and night had set- 
tled upon the moor. A few faint 
stars were gleaming in a violet. sky. 

“One last question, Holmes,” I said, 
as I rose. “Surely the.e is no need 
of secrecy between you and me. 
What is the meaning of it all? What 
is he after?” 

Holme’s voice sank as he answer- 
ed:— 











“It is murder, Watson—refined, 
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cold-blooded, deliberate murder, Dg 
not ask for particulars. My nets are 
closing upon him, even as his ar 
upon Sir Henry, and with your hel 
he is already almost at my meter 
There is but one danger which a 
threaten us. It is that he should 
strike before we are ready to do 80, 
Another day—two at the most—ang 
I have my case complete, but until 
then guard your charge as close ag 
ever a fond mother watched her aij. 
ing child. Your: mission to-day hag 
justified itself, and yet I could almost 
wish that you had not left his side 
—Hark!” 

A terrible scream—a prolongeg yell 
of horror and anguish burst out of 
the silence of the moor. That fright. 
ful cry turned the blood to ice in my 
veins. 

“Oh, my God!” I gasped. 
is it? What does:‘it mean?” 

Holmes had sprung to his feet. and 
I saw his dark, athletic outline at the 
door of the hut, his shoulders stoope 


“Whag 


ing, his head thrust forward, his face 
peering into the darkness. 
“Hush!” he whispered. 
The cry had been loud on a count 
of its vehemence, but it had pealeg 


out from somewhere far off on the 
shadowy plain. Now it upog 
our ears, nearer, louder, more urgent 
than before. ; 
“Where is it?” Holmes whispered; 
and I knew from the thrill of his 
voice that he, the man of iron. was 


burst 


shaken to the soul. “Where is it 
Watson?” ? ; 

“There, I think.” I pointed inte 
the darkness. 

“No, there!” 

Again the agonized cry swept 


through the silent night, louder and 
much nearer than ever. And a new 
sound mingled with it, a deep, mut- 
tered rumble, musical and yet menac- 
ing, rising and falling like the low, 
constant murmur of the sea. 

“The hound!” cried Holmes. “Come 
Watson, come! Great heavens, if we 
are too late!” 

He ‘had started running swiftly 
over the moor, and I had followed at 
his heels. But now from somewhere 
among the broken ground immediate. 
ly in front of us there came one last 
despairing yell, and then a dull, heavy 
thud. We halted and listened. Not 
another sound broke the heavy silence 
of the windless night. 

I saw Holmes put his hand to his 


forehead like a man distracted. He 
stamped his feet upon the ground. 
(Continued Next Week) 





Cured Her 


Rheumatism 


Knowing from terrible experience the suf- 
fering caused by rheumatism, Mrs, J, & 
Hurst, we lives at 508 E. Olive St., B-393, 
Bloomington, Ill, is so thankful at having 
cured herself that out of pure gratitude she 
is anxious to tell all other sufferers just how 
to get rid of their torture by a simple way 
at home. 

Mrs. Hurst has nothing to sell. Merely cut 
out this notice, mail it to her with your owa 
name and address, and she wil gladly send 
you this valuable information entirely free 
Write her at once before you forget. 





RUS your 
name 
and we will tell you HOW you can get 
this ‘handsome 7-jewel l(-year guaram 
teed gold-filled Bracelet Watch 
ABSOLUTELY FREE 


Remember, with our planit won't cost 
a 


you a cent. 
HOME SUPPLY CO., 116 Massau St., Dent. 


144¢ 


per oz. 
of which you 


EXGHANGE «ics 2 o 


Tyousandsto select from. . Write for 
lished 10 years. Phonograph Record 
Noctrand, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


FREE WATCH PLM 
my ag 4 ¥. city 











Speci w SCOTCH, yar. 
Spent rquality, direct from 
mil] prices! Only Myc. J afi 
—in 4 oz. skeins only for 
ers’ Wed samet-n nf Pesce Da, 

‘arns sent free. 

=. Dept. 890, 25 Madisoa 

Ave., New York. 
wl 
and Columbia Records 
are tired for a 
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Introducing the “Three-in-one” Dress 


{MERICAN AGRICULTURIST presents a special pattern which meets dress needs 

















. 
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TABLE 1 


Schedule of Cost. for Medium Priced 
Dress 
For Size 36 

2% yds. serge @ $1.24 a yd.....$2.41 
*% yd. satin for sleeves at $2%a 

eS aim ¢-& bd ecb eRe ae $1.50 
§ yds. scolloped braid trimming 
BOO © FO... wre sce sen ce ce GR.26 
Findiags, snappers, etc......... .10 





1.27 
For larger sizes, more material may 
Q*= pattern—three dresses! This 


h i. ek American Agriculturist 
“OWS 2 special design chosen because 


* is the most useful that could pos- 
aa y be imagined. It is adaptable to 
nt “se or to any style of making. 
— i Inay be made an everyday 
*ss, Something a little better for out- 
door wear, and a dressy gown that will 
do x r ARs to town, grange meetings 
and hing parties. It is suitable alike 
for the sto figure, the medium or 
the s im. 
ae dre iay be made as cheaply 
Ho fee 2? cost may run up to $5, 
oe Ny o* «ny price you are willing 
Pay ey Oe dee th the tempting fabrics 
Pressi; yom tie that could be an im- 
— tn se ‘he tables of cost given 
the : + paesent careeal shopping on 
ae ay the Fashion Editor of the 


riculturist. 


Make Your Own Dress—Then 
Enter It in the Contest 


ue Ss vary according to the locality 
sf od he more or less according to 
+i! >}. , The Fashion Editor 
mai att to sive the names of 
car houses and New York de- 
lr Stores where these and sim- 
Materials may ‘e obtained. 


Ameri ae 
‘erican Agriculiurist readers who 


‘the completed result, 


pas, 
«h 
geen ere 





TABLE 2 
Schedule of Cost for Dressy Wear 
For Size 36 
2% yds. $2.95 a yd....$8.07 
% yd. georgette crepe for sleeves 


velvet @ 





2 Sh eee eer $1.38 

7 yds. bead and embroidery trim- 
ming @ 496 & Yas. ccvccscwoss $3.83 
DOREEN ccpecscowveseconsqecese 10 
$13.3 


be needed, but on the other hand, if 
quantity is enough for either size. 


use this pattern and are successful 
with it are invited to write and tell 
the results. A prize of $10 will be 
given to the letter which gives the 
best account of the making and final 
effect of the dress. Letters must be 
accompanied by photographs showing 
and the letter 
and picture submitted by the winner 
of the first prize will be published in 
American Agriculturist. 


The special features for which the 
Fashion Editor will look in awarding 
the first prize will be: fit, géneral ef- 
fect, (this to include trimming, hand 
work and any original ideas) and the 
cost of the garment should be sub- 
mitted in the letter telling how the 
pattern was used. Second and third 
prizes of $5 and $3 will also be 
awarded and any letters which do not 
win prizes but are printed in the 
magazine will be paid for, at our 
usual rates. If you do not want to 
competé, show this announcement to 
your neighbors, who might like to do 
so. The contest is open to all. 

The price of the pattern remains 
12¢, our usual: price for our patterns. 
There has been no increase because 
of the unusual way in which this par- 
ticular design may be used. 








] TABLE 3 
Schedule of Cost for Most Inexpensive 
For Size 36 
3% yds. woven shepherds check 
or printed tweed @ 25c a yd..$ .88 
6 yds. black silk braid @ 9c a 
-, rrr Terre eee Trerere nr 54 
Findings ....fsccccccceces 19 
$1.52 


40 or 54 inch fabric is used, the same 


The contest will be open until October 
23rd and all letters should be ad- 
dressed to the Fashion Editor, Amer- 
ican Agriculturist, 461 Fourth Avenue, 
N. ¥..O. This gives you plenty of 
time to get your pattern and mate- 
rials, make the dress and send in your 
picture wearing it, with a table of 
costs and description of how it was 
made, Be as brief as you can but 
give all important steps. 
The Fall Catalogue is Ready 

The Fall and Winter Catalogue is- 
sued by the magazine is full of inter- 
esting and unusual designs for chil- 
dren as well as for adults. It is illus- 
trated with drawings and _ photo- 
graphs, many of the latter showing 
well-known moving picture stars, 
wearing the dress for which patterns 
are sold. It also contains dressmaking 
hints, suggestions for choosing becom- 
ing colors, and designs, and other 
practical helps for the home dress- 
maker This book costs only 10c and 
we suggest that in ordering the 
“three-in-one dress” pattern you add 
five two-cent stamps to have-the fall 
book sent to you at once. 

“Three-in-Onc” patiern No. 1527 
cuts in sizes 34, 36, 38,40, 4% ond 4% 
inches, bust measure, Price 12c. 
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Order Before Clubs 
Advance In Price! 


Many of these extraordinary cut- 
rate offers will be withdrawn 
soon. Some publishers have al- 
ready notified of an advance in 
price. Subscriptions may be new 
or renewal. Order your favorite 
club at once. Lowest price will 
be quoted on any list of maga- 
zines, 
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Reviewing the Latest Markets and Prices 


Egg Situation Changes 
HERSCHEL H. JONES 


four weeks’ time prices of fresh 
eggs on the New York market have 
jumped from 30% lower than the 
previous year to practically the same 
level as at this time last year. Fancy 
fresh nearby white eges are now so 
scarce that buyers actually stand 
waiting for an express wagon 


yg N 


around 


to unload and fight wtih each other 
to get them. The top quotation on 
nearby hennery whites, extra fa ney, 


other than the New Jersey eggs, for 


example, advanced from 44c p. doz. 
on August 16 to 57c on September 6, 
# total increase of 13c p. doz. All 


other grades of fresh eggs have risen 
proportionately. On September 6 last 
year this same grade of eges sold at 


57@60c p. doz., and on August 16, 
1921, they sold at 56@59c p. doz. 


Fresh recéipts, that is receipts of eggs 
from outside the metropolitan area, 
were early in August much greater 
than at the same time a year before. 
Now they are consiaerably less. 

What is the explanation? Has the 
much discussed increase in production 
of eggs faded away? How tong will 
this situation continue? After all the 
various factors are considered, there 
wer ms little evidence of a falling off 
in the increased production over the 
country, but some reason for the east- 
crn egg producer to feel encouraged. 

Some people think you can prove 
anything by statistics, but, neverthe- 
less ,there are times when a few sta- 
tistics help us see .hings more clearly. 
And this is one of them. In the first 
place, let us look at the receipts of 
(ges at the largest national markets, 
New York, Chicago, Roston, Phila- 
delphia, in the period from March 1, 
1922. to August 1, which were 1,100,- 
431 cases in excess of those in the 
Same period last year. In New York 
alone there was an increase in re- 
ceipts of 483,113 cases in that period 
over last year. 

Although August receipts this year 
are lighter than last year, it should 
be remembered that August receipts 
in 1921 were unusually heavy. It 
generally believed that last year they 
included a large proportion of eggs 
produced earlier in the season and 
held back at interior points. The 
difficulties of railroad transportation 
are undoubtedly the biggest cause of 
the drop in fresh receipts. Shipments 
from middle-western sections, from 
which the bulk New York egg supply 
comes, have often been en route 10 
days instead of two or three in the 
last few wees. Less tnan carlot pick. 
up shipments are reported to have 
stopped entirely in sume sections 
Then lower prices in the producting 
local consumption. Last year Septem- 
ber receipts in the four largest mar- 
etks fell nearly 279,000 cases behind 
definite prospect of such a reduction. 

The condition of storage stocks is 
the next point of interest. In August 
this year cold storage stocks at the 
leading markets were reduced by 238,- 
046, an amount far in excess of the 
withdrawals in 1921 or 1922. The 
total quantity still in storage on Aug- 
ust 31, however, was larger by 1, 207,- 
$36 cases, which is considerable of a 
surplus. On the other hand, the ac- 
cumulation outside of storage seem 
much lighter. 

The apparent output of eggs at New 
564,013 cases, 


York this August was 

as compared with 543,104 in August, 
1921, and 427,866 cases in August, 
1920. This indicates a definite in- 


crease in consumption, both over las‘ 
year and over July this year. 

While prices of fresh eggs have ad- 
vanced 10 to 13c doz., storage efe5 
advanced only 3 to 4c, making a wide 


Misparity in the prices of the two 
classes of eg£8. This has greatly 
tempted unscrupulous dealers to 
candle storage eggs and offer them 
as fresh at the higher prices. The 

of Farms and Markets 


Department 
and the City Health Department have 
warned dealers that speedy action will 
be taken against those who violate 
the law requiring sale of storage pro- 
ducts as such. 

Out of all this, the important facts 
for the Eastern farmer are: That 
there is an actual searcity of really 
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peaches as New York State itself. 


year ago at this season. 


$24 per ton. 


New 





High Lights on This Week’s Markets 
At very nearly the height of our fruit-producing season, California 
sends to the New York market, two-thirds as much apples, pears and 
Fancy, fresh eggs are up again, to practically the same prices as a 
Potatoes continue very dull on most eastern markets, and farmers 
have not dug as freely as otherwise. 
Heavy supplies of hay on the New York market caused the decline 


of $2 a ton the first week in September, with No. 1 timothy selling at 


York State lambs have begun to arrive in the market, and 
because of superior quality are competing well with Southern lambs. 








faney, fresh, nearby white eggs, and 
that any producer who can get such 
eggs to market quickly and properly 
packed, can expect good prices. That 
consumption of eggs is apparently in- 
creasing. That the big surplus of 
storage eggs is likely to hurt the 
market only if they are allowed to be 
sold as fresh. 





Trend of the Markets 
Fruits:—A marked feature of the 
fruit market during the past week 
was the large receipts of California 
fruits. On Sept. 5 the largest receipts 
of the season, 307 cars, arrived on the 
Erie Piers in New York City. Of this 


shipment, 24 cars were orenges, but 
peaches, pears and plums. Cal. is 


shipping to New York City about 
two-thirds as much apples, pears and 
peaches, as New York State itself. 
Under these heavy receipts, the prices 
of all fruit sold at auction declined 
from 25 to 509c p. doa. This large 
competing supply tends to lower the 
price for New York grown fruits. 
Receipts of apples were most liberal in 
New York City last week and prices in some 
instances declined. On Sept. 6 the demand 
was very limited,, except for large sized fruit 
of fancy quality and the market was dull. 
The top prices quoted could be realized onty 
for small lets of the very best apples. A 
grade, 2% inch Duchess, brought 9%2.50@3, 
compared with $2 75@3 the week previous, but 
the price of Wealthy $3.30@4.50 was un- 
changed Other prices received were for 
Gravenstein and Wolf River $3.50@4: MclIn- 
tosh $@5; and Rubbardston $2.75@3.S0. 
~ Grape supplies ftu;in the Hudson 
River Valley toward the end of the 
week began to show an increase and 
prices showed a downward tendency. 
On September 6, the market was 
steady for best stock, under fairly 
good demand. In 8-till carriers, black 
varieties, brought $1.15@1.t25, and 
Niagara and Delaware $1.25. In 12- 
qt baskets, black varieties brough* 
$1.10@1.15; Delaware 80c@$1; and 


Nigara 75@90c. Cal. grapes of the 
Malaga and Concord variety likewise 
declined. A small shipment of 100 


packages of hot-house grapes from 


for black varieties 80c @$1.25, and for 
Muscats mostly $1.50 p ib. 

The season for New York Elbertas 
is expected to be in full swing in an- 
other week. Homegrown peaches are 
the big factor in many of the smaller 
markets. New York Elbertas ad- 
vanced slightly last week at New 
York ity, bringing on Sept. 6, $2.50@ 
2.75 p bu bskt, compared with $2.25@ 
2.50 the week before. Supplies at 
New York were comparatively light 
toward the end of the week, the de- 
mand was -moderately active. Cal 
peaches continue to arrive in moderate 
quantities. A car of Elbertas from 
Ohio brought mostly $2.75p bu bskt. 
Homegrown Elbertas and other vari- 
eties sold at prices ranging from $1 @ 
2 at smaller Pa cities, with some sales 
up to $2.50 for fancy stock, on Sept. 5. 

Pear receipts continued large and 
prices again declined. Bartiett’s in 
double headed barrels which brought 
on Sept 6, $5@5.50; Clapp’s Favorite 
declined from $6@6.50 to $5@6 and 
Seckels from the Hudson River sold 
at $5@5.50. 

Liberal receiptd of Western New 
York prunes met an active demand, 
especially for fancy stock. Fellen- 
berg variety sold p bu .bskt at $2@ 
2.25 and per 12-qt bskt, 75@85c. 
Italian prunes from Washington in 
boxes containine 16 Ibs each brought 
from 75c@$1.10. 

Vegetables:—Supplies of potatoes 
throughout the past week have been 
liberal and the market generally dull. 
While prices remain unchanged, there 
is little activity in the market; many 
growers refusing to dig at such low 
prices as prevail. On Sept 6, No. .1 
Cobblers from Long Island brought 
$2.25@2.50 p bbl. N. J. Giants, No. 1, 
sold at $1.25@1.35 p 150 Ibs; Cob- 
blers $1.75 @1.85 sack. Green Mount- 
-'ns. L. I., bulk per 180 lbs sold at 
2.50@2.60. These prices are little 
more than half what they were at this 
time last year. 

Under lighter receipts, 
vanced from the low prices of the 
previous week to considerably higher 
Western New York lettuce 





Belgium on the other hand brought’ flevels. 
Quotations From Eastern Markets 
The following are the prices at which farm products of special 
interest just now to eastern farmers sold on Sept. 6: 
Eggs, Nearbys (Per dozen) 
New York Buffalo Phila. 
: phi BS cccccccccccccsessetosoecccoceees 58@63c . 
wey gee ARNON RA NEE IE SO@S3c  — 42@AA 
Gatheréd whites, firsts to extra firsts 4S@52c a 28e 
Whites wundergrades .......-..--eepeccees 35@4c 
Hennery browns and mixed colors extras .. —— , 
iathered browns and -d colors extras 3 2c 
om eae bop ee dormer as Saesateee cr mito ieee 32@3%6¢ - W@S2e 
Firsts .ccccccccecccccccccccccsssccaccccssocsccccseesoese e 29@3lc 
Butter, (Per pound) 
Creamery, high Score .....ccececcsceeccenceseeeeeeers 30. @40> 30@40c 
State dairy, fine to famcy .....-scseeeeeeeeeeeseeeeees 4@2z7c 36@37 c 
State dairy, good to prime 31@33e 31@35c 
Hay and Straw, (Per ton) 
Timothy No. 2 (large bales $2200§23 $16@$20 
Timothy No. 3 (large bales) S2N@Hl 
Shipping hay (large bales) $17 @$'8 $13@s14 
Fancy light clover mixed ...... $22@$23 $15@$17 
Rye straw No. 1 ...ceseeeeseees £25 
Oat straw No. 1 .nccccccvcccccccccccesseccescescesece $12@$14 $11.50@$12 
live Foultry, Express lots (Per Ib.) 
Fowls, colored and’ leghorns (5 Ibs. and over) .... 24@27¢ 25@26c 26@28- 
MamGROTS docs ccccccccccescovccecccecscsewesscdsescveceocce 16@17¢ 16@17¢ 1S@17- 
Broilers, fancy colored .......0+ccecceeceereccesenees PRA RAM 
Leghorns 2... ccc ccecccneewecsececccersesenseeeccceseess 19@22c. 23@25c @2c: 
lave Stock (Cents per Ib.) 
Calves, good to medium ........ ce cececeeeeeeeeeened 14.@15e 12@13%e 
Bulls, common to good 3%4%@4c 3@4c 
Lambs, common to good . 678 13@ 13%4c 
Sheep, common to good EWES ........seeeeeeeeeceees 2@4c 8Y4@9ec 
Hogs, yorkers ....0...cececceceecceccesetenccssccesces 10'Ac 0c 
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lettuce ad- 





which was selling at from 50c@$1 25 
and Oswego Uo stock advanced fron! 
75c @$1.50 to $1.50@2.50 7 
There was no improvement in the 
onion situation, the market continui 
dull and weak under a very limites 
demand. On Sept. 6, tne supplies were 
very heavy. There were too few sal 
however, to establish quotations. In 
general, prices during the week de 
clined from 25@50c y 100 lbs. 
Dairy Products:—Wholesale butter 
prices advanced 1 p Ib last week ang 
the outiook is now much brighter, 
altho prices are still 2c below last 
year. Daily receipts were fairly wey 
cleaned up and there some withdraw. 
als. from storage. Cold storage hold. 
ings in four largest markets were re. 
duced 400,000 lbs in a week. 
Receipts of cheese in four large 
markets last week were larger than 
in the same week ‘last year, but muck 
lower than for the previous week 
Stocks on hand in storage in four 
markets are about 3,500,000 Ibs in ex. 
cess of last year. Wholesale prices a 
New York, Sept. 6 were: 
Whole milk, short held, flats, colored o@ 


white 21%@22%4c; fresh specials 21'4@2e: 
average W@2Zic; twins, colored or white 
2@21%c; Young Americans 2@21',.- simene 
daisies 19%@20%c; double daisies 9: @Nes 
state skims, 15@l6c. : = 

Eggs and Poultry:—There is 4 
scarcity of fancy fresh eggs from 


nearby sections and wholesale prices 
on all fresh eggs advanced 3 to 4c » 
doz in the last week. Storage eggs 
are moving out in larger quantities. 

Latge supplies of Leghorn fowls ang 
chickens are arriving daily and it is becom. 
ing more difficult for dealers to inove them 
Fowls on Sept. 6 brought 19@22c, chickens 
2@2c, for the average run Be tor over 2 
pounders. Colored heavy fow-< and chix keng 
are scarce and ef course more in demand, 
Colored fowls sold at 24@27¢ Ib. chickens 
24@ 26c Tb. The Jewish New Year occurs 
Sept. 23 and for this feast the Jews will buy 
largely im live poultry. Fat fowls, turkeys 
ducks and geese, will be in demand- ship te 
arrive at West Washington Market from 
Sept. 18 to 21. Last year, however, the mat- 
ket became overstocked, due to Propagandg 
so.iciting shipments. 

Hay:—Receipts of hay at New York 
were heavy last week both by rail and 
boat. - Stocks were accumulating and 
concessions had to be made to move 
the surplus. Heavier supplies of West- 
ern No. 1 and No. 2 Timothy caused 
a decline of $2 p ton and the market 
closed weak on Sept. 6, with No. 1 
timothy selling at $24 p ton. 

Live Stock:—New York State lam 
haye begun to arrive in New York 
market and are competing well wi‘h 
southern lambs owing to their super- 
ior quality. Choice light weig ts 
brought on Sept. 6, 12Y%4@131.c p Ib 
Southern lambs due to excess re- 
ceipts declined 1c, while state declined 
only %c. Sheep were steady at $1.50 
@6 p 100 Ibs. Bulls declined 25c and 
on Sept. 6 were $3@5. Cows were 
steady selling at $1.50@4.50. . The 
packers report a poor demand for 
beef from the local butcher trade. 
Choice calves hold steady, but under- 
grades declined 25c@50c. Choice vea's 
sold at 141%4@15c¢ Ib, graners and 
buttermilks 5@6'4c. Hogs of choice 
grade declined 10@15¢ and under- 
grades 30@50c. Heavy roughs sold at 
$7.50@8. 

Wool and Lamb-Skins:—Pbost«:. 
Philadelphia and New York woo! ma-- 
kets all in fairly healthy condition 
with continued small sales keepins 
prices steady. uotations at New York 
‘as follows: 

Scoured-Pulled, 85@90- ib.: Jam!) skins, 
(farmers) 35@S0c ea.; lamb stins. evs) 
$1.15@$1.25 ea.; slats (pickled $5.00 5.50 p. doz. 


PERSONAL STATIONERY 
Printed With Your Name and Addre». 
200 SHEETS LETTER PAPER ((6x7 inches) and 
100 ENVELOPES to maten—noth printed—)o=:paid $I 

Wonderful Value: Fine bond paper printed in blue 
(4 Eines or less). Write or print mane and 2d- 
dress plainly. Sepd Money Order or Dollar Bill. 

CHARLES S. DAY, 
Box 19. New Market, NJ. 
in printing business at same place over 55 years 


SHIP YOUR EGGS 
WHITE AND BROWN 
To R. BRENNER & SONS 


Bonded Commission Merchants 
358 Greenwich St. - New York City 
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Among the Breeders 


Meridale Sale Averages $476 
There was a distinctive air of op- 
timism that existed about Ayer-Mc- 
Kinney’s sale of Meridale Jerseys at 
Meredith, N. Y¥., on September 2nd. 
The activity of the bidding and the 
average price of the sale, compared to 
a year ago, clearly indicates that 
Jersey breeders at least may look for- 
ward to a fairly good season. The 
prices were much better than those 
realized a year ago and those present 
at the sale felt that the activity or 
puyers may be considered as a baro- 
meter for a better outlook 

The average price of the sale was 
This was considered exception- 
ally good in view of the circumstances 
surrounding the sale. This time of the 
year is not considered ideal for hold- 
ing sales in that most of the breeders 
are now on the road exhibiting their 
stock at the various county and state 


Hearst of New York City. Other heavy 
buyers were Prescott Van Wyck, West 
Caldwell, N. J., Col. Jacob Ruppert, 
Garrison, N. Y.; W. D. Keenan, Lock- 
port, N. Y.; S. H. Marvel, Philadel- 
phia, Pa.; T. S. Cooper & Son, Coop- 
ersburg, Pa.; R. Hill, Moundsville, W. 
Va.; Reynolds, Inc, Reynolds, N. C; 
H. G. Pierson & Sons, High Falls, N. 
Y.: H. P. Roberts, Cassadaga, N. Y.; 
and Howard Rue, Chester Springs, Pa. 


Guernsey Outlook Good 


Breeders and dairymen are waiting 
with much anticipation for the reports 
of the Guernsey sales at Ossining and 
Sennett, N. Y. ‘The early fall sale 
season was opened by the Snyder sale 
of Holsteins at West Danby, N. Y., 
and the Meridale sale of Jerseys at 
Meredith, N. Y. Both sales spoke 
well for these individual breeds. 

Thus far, there have been no Guern- 

















Here is the Cow That Topped the Meridale Sale 


Imp. Sybil’s You'll Do teok the honors at the Ayer-McKinney sale at 
Meredith, N. Y., on Sept. 2, when she brought $2,250. Rev. O. W. Means of Brook- 
field, Mass., purchased her. The sire, dam’s sire and sire’s grandsire of Sybil’s 
You'll Do were all champions over the Island of Jersey. Sybil’s You’ll Do milked 
close to 1,000 pounds a month when she freshened with her first calf, and has 
been pronounced by several competent judges to be one of the very choicest 
daughters of Sybil’s Gamboge, the $65,000 inbred Majesty bull. 





fairs. Senator Freylingheisen of New 
Jersey, for instance, is always a prom- 
inent figure at this sale. His herd 
is now on the road and he was among 
those missing. Considering this factor 
and the rather early season an Op- 
timistic feeling existed after the sale. 
“Sybil’'s You’ Do” was the top cow 
of the sale. She brought $2,250 after 
a most exciting pe.isd of bidding. 
Auctioneer George Bain kept after the 
Rev. O. W. Means who is the owner 
of Elm Hill Farm of Brookfield, Mass., 
and eventually sold him the imported 
celebrity. “Jotta,” a five-year old, 
was the top price home-bred cow. She 
b.ought $1,200, bid by W. D. Keenan, 
Jr. of Lockport, N. Y. “Jotta” is a 
grand-daughter of the famous “Im- 
ported Jap,” the only tmported Jersey 
bull with five daughters making over 
1000 pounds of butter in one year. 


0. W. Means was the heaviest pur- 
chaser, acquiring eight head. G. L. 
VanLoan was the next highest, acquir- 
ing six head for William Randolph 


Fancy Eggs Wanted 


Brown Eggs; also Farmers’ Butter. Give us s trial; 
3 years in business, 

We have handled eggs from the Pa. State College 
for 3 considerable period with entire satisfaction. 


H. WITTNER 


EGGS WANTED 


Well-packed, evenly graded, Whites an@ Browns 
bring highest prices. 


LEWIS & SANDBANK 
Bonded Commission Merchants 
152 Reade St, New York. 
REFS. GREENWICH BANK: COM. AGENCIES 














High Prices Paid for 
NEW LAID EGGS 
M. Roth & Co. 
185 Duane St. New York, N. Y. 





sey sales of prominence outside the 
famous Langwater sale held during 
the past season. Considering the ex- 
treme prominence of this herd and the 
fact that it was at the tail-end of 
the last season, little weight .can be 


ceivoing more requests from prospec- 
tive buyers than they are able to ac- 
commedate. There is- apparently a 
shoringe of well bred females, both 
young and middle aged. Reports have 
also been received that the demand 
for calves for boys and girls calf clubs. 
have exceeded the demand. Right 
now the Guernsey breeders are ap- 
parently enjoying a ride on the crest 
of a wave of demand. 





Shorthorns Sale Promises Big 

The coming sale of Milking Short- 
horns at the Eastern States Exposi- 
tion, Springfield, Mass., promises to 
be one of the biggest sales of dual 
purpose cattle in the East for some 
time past. The offerings at this sale 
have been personally inspected and 
selected from eastern herds by W. A. 
Simpson who is manager of the sale. 
Breeders of Milking Shorthorns will 
have an opportunity ww voptain individ- 
uals that carry the blood of the bes* 
Milking Shorthorn families, and those 
who are anticipating obtaining foun- 
dation stock cannot afford to let this 
sale slip by. 

The quality of the sale may be 
judged by the breeders who are con- 
signing cattle. The vonsignors are 
Howard Baxter, the L. D. May Estate, 
Frank Morse, E. B. Fox, A. B. Hard- 
wood, W. H. Butts, Flintstone Farm, 
W. S. Martin, and E. M. Bull, Ashton 


Rollins, G. E. Taylor, the Otis Herd, 
Connecticut Agr. College, J. Nelson 


Jones, Donald Woodward Farm, Rob- 
ert Saltonstall, D. T. Barnard, and 
Geo. B. Gale. 

The sires represented in the offer- 
ings are sufficient testimony as to 
the quality of the stock on sale. Among 
the prominent sires represented are 
Glenside Joe Johnson, Royal Cranford, 
Royal Signet, Glenside nell Boy, Cran- 
ford Regulator, Rosemary’s General, 
Walgrove Chiefton, Flintstone Model, 
Flintstone Gift, Fillpail’s Dairy Boy, 
Glenside Chiefton, Countryman, Know- 
sley Prince 2nd, Walgrove Peer. Ac- 
cording to W. A. Simpson this is the 
most uniformly well bred, and well 
formed lot of Milking Shorthorns of- 
fered for sale since last sale at Glen- 


side. 





Livestock Sales Dates 


4th Annual Comb. Sale, N. Y., State 
Guernsey Breeders’ Ass’n., Chilmark 
Farm, Ossining, N. Y¥., September 
16. 

Cayuga Couhty and Western N. Y. 
State Guernsey Breeders’ Annual 
Sale, Sennett, N. Y., Sept. 18. 

State Fair Holstein Sale, State Fair 
Grounds, R. Austin Backus, Mexico, 
N. ¥., Mgr., Syracuse, N. Y., Sept. 
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These Fellows Made Things Exciting at the Meridale Sale 
The most exciting feature of the Ayer-McKinney Sale was the bidding 
for and sale of Sybil’s You'll Do. George Bains, on the extreme left, kept 
after: Mr. Means, and eventually sold him. Next in order are Lee Boyce, 
superintendent of the Mean’s farm, young Mr. Means, O. W. Means, himself, 
and*Tom Dempsey, who managed the sale. 





an indieation as a 
real Guernsey outlook. The Chilmark 
and Sennett sales will more clearly 
indicate the present state of affairs in 
Guernsey sales circles. 

From the opinions of breeders, these 
sales promise big. A representative of 
American Agriculturist recently inter- 
viewed several Guernsey breeders and 
every one was most optimistic in his 
feelings. Guernsey breeders are re- 


placed. on it as 


18-19. 

Eastern Shorthorn Breeders’ Ass'n. 
Sale, Springfield, Mass., Sept. 20. 
Guernsey Dispersal Sale, Brook Farm, 
Lenox, Mass., L. F. Herrick, Wor- 
cester, Mass., Sales Megr., Sept. 22. 
N. Y. Holstein Breeders’ Fall Sale, 
Co. Fair Grounds, Middletown, N. 

Y., Oct. 3-4. 
Madison Co. Shorthorn’ Breeders’ 
Ass'n. Sale, J. J. Yerian, Sec’y., Lon- 


20%; 


don, Ohio, Oct. 18. 

Shorthorn Sale—Scott ODay, ot. ! 
Sterling, Ohio, Oct. 19. 

Greenbrier Shorthorn Breeders’ Assn, 
Sale, R. H. Tuckweiler, Sec’y., 
Lewisbury, W. Va., Oct. 25. 

Columbia County Holstein Breeders’ 
sale, Lisbon, Ohio, Oct. 25. 

Ohio Holstein Breeders’ Sale, North 
Randall Race Track, North Rand- 
all, Ohio, Nov. 1. 

Ohio Holstein Breeders’ District Sale, 
Columbus, Ohio, Noy. 16. 





- CATTLE BREEDERS _ 
GLISTA HEIFER CALF 


Sired by Korndyke Pontiac Glista, who is a grande 
son of Glista Ernestine, the great Cornell cow with 
seven records of above 30 lbs. butter in 7 days, her 
best record being 122 Ibs. milk in a day and 35.97 
Ibs. butter in 7 days. This bull’s dam and sire’s 

7 ba, 


dam average 105 Ibs. milk in one day; 702.2 
milk and 29.54 Ibs. butter in 7 days. 
Dam, Triumph Canary, No. 38196, she by Home< 
stead Superb Triamph and Hamilton Paladin Canary, 
R. O. record at 3 yrs. old 80.6 Ibs.; milk in @ 


day, 549.3 lbs. milk and 20.18 Ihs. butter in 7 davs. 
Third dam, Paladin Canary at 4 yrs. old, 553.3 Ibs. 
milk and 23.04 Ibs. butter 7 days. 
This calf is beautifully marked, better than half 
white, well grown, very straight with deep barrel, 
Price $150 registered, transferred and crated. 


BRADLEY FULLER UTICA N. Y. 


25 Registered Holstein Heifers 


exceptionally fine lot of well-grown, nicely 
marked, 2 and 3 yr olds, mostly due to freshen. this 
fall and early winter, 
Buy the bunch and double your money, 
Registered service bulls. 
Two cars fine grade cows. 
J. A. LEACH, 





Phone 9723. Cortland, N. Y. 


125 Grade Holstein Cows 


The greater portion of these cows, are fresh and close 
to calving. hey are in fine condition, extra heavy 
milkers, large in size; also a few choice Guernsey cows, 


P. SAUNDERS Cortland, N. Y. 














Registered Holstein Heifer and Bull 


Calves at farmers’ prices. Write vour wants, Ship- 
ments C.0.D. if you wish. The most opportune time 


to start with Holsteins which we hare ever known. 
Cc. W. ELLIS, JR. 


Maple Lawn Farm ” Cortland, N. Ye 





HIGH-GRADE HOLSTEIN COWS 
fresh and ciose oy large and heavy producers, Pure 
bred registered Holsteins all ages, your inquiry will 


receive our best attention, 
Browncroft Farm, cGraw, New York 


SHEEP BREEDERS 





REGISTERED SHROPSHIRES 

1 have some very fine breeding stock of both sexes for 
sale. Am especially strong in rams. 

ARTHUR S. DAVIS, Chill, N. Y. 





Fairholme Hampshire Downs 


Sired by an Advanced Registry Ram. St 
jor sale. Earl D, Brewn Ilion, N. Y. R. No 2 








___ SWINE BREEDERS — 
LARGE BERKSHIRES AT HIGHWOOD 


Special offering of bred 
gilts and sows. 
H.C. & H.B. HARPENDING, Box 10, Dundee, N.Y. 





100 PIGS, Berkshire and Chester White, 6 weeks ola 
$4.00 each. 
OAKS DAIRY FARM 





Weyalusing, Pa, 





POULTRY BREEDERS 











Hatched by the best system of Incubation from high 
class bred to lay stock. Book your order now for 


Jan. and Feb. delivery Barred Rocks. Buff Rocks, 
Reds, Anconas, White Wyandottes, Black Minorcass 
Brown, Buff Leghorns. Safe delivery guare 
anteed by prepaid parcel post. 


NUNDA POULTRY FARM NUNDA, N. Y. 


HUMMERS FAMOUS CHICKS 


Pullets, Bar Rock, Brown Leghorn 
White Leghorn, Minorca, Etc, 
Free Circulars. 


E. R. Hummer & Co. Frenchtown, N. J. 











Feb. & March Hatched. $120 per 100, 
MIXED = $65 per 50. $28 per 20. April & May 
Hatched. $100 per 100. $52.50 per 50. 
22.00 per 20 Satisfaction Safe arrival 


PULLETS serensres. Make, coriy, winter, lagers, 





——— 


PULLETS 
Several thousand vizorous March and April hatched 
birds from high laying parentage. White and Brown 
Leghorns, R. I. Reds, B. P. Rocks, W. Wyandettes, 
B. Minorcas, Anconas Prices reasonable, 
Galen Farms Bex 200 Clyde, New York 


Poultry Diseases 


"By E. J. Wortley 


HE subject of health and disease, common 
cause of disease, hygienic requirements, ob- 
jects of medical treatment are fully and clearly 
treated, and all specific disease to which poultry 
is heir are fully described and explained. For 
the first time special attention has been given 
tu the making of post-mortem examination. 
5x7 inches. 125 pages. Cloth. Net $1.25. 


American Agriculturist, Inc. 
461 Fourth Ave., New York City 
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AFree Tripto New York City, 


For Our Boy Readers 


Boys! Read Every Word On This Page 


In order to celebrate the 80th anniversary of the founding of Americar Agriculturist, we have 
decided to spend several thousand dollars in giving a large number of boys the time of their lives 


without costing them one penny. 
What Boys Are Eligible for the Free Trip 


Any boy between the age of 12 and 18 who 
lives in any one of the following states will be eligi- 
ble for the free trip to New York City. 


New York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey. Mas- 
sachusetts, Connecticut, Rhode Island, Vermont, 
New Hampshire, Maine, Delaware, Virginia and 
West Virginia. 

In order to be entitled to the New York trip 
the only thing that is necessary is for a boy to sell 
50 subscriptions for American Agriculturist, 
either new or renewal, between September | 6 and 
December 15, 1922. The subscriptions must be 
for not less than one year. subscription for 
three years for $2.00 or a subscription for five 
years for $3.00 will count just the same as a yearly 
subscription. 

Any boy that is worth his salt can easily get 
the subscriptions required for this wonderful trip 
if he simply makes up his mind to do it., However, 
in case any boy fails to get the 50 subscriptions he 
will not have done his work for nothing as we will 
pay him a 50 per cent. commission on all subscrip- 
tions he has sold, provided he has sold at least five 
subscriptions and less than 50. 


What the Trip Will Include 


Every boy qualifying for the trip will have 
all his traveling expenses paid to and from New 
York and also all expenses for the two days he is 
our guest in New York City, December 28 and 29. 

During the two days stay in New York City 
the program will include a trip to the famous New 
York Hippodrome, a visit to the Museum of 
Natural History, the Bronx Zoological Gardens, 
a Sight Seeing Bus Trip around New York, a visit 
to the New Markets and Water Front, a trip on 
board an ocean going liner and as many other 
extra trips we can find time for in the two days. 

A Big Banquet to Finish the Festivities 


On the second day of the trip we will have a 
big dinner at which one or two men of national 
prominence will make an address. to the boys: 
This is an opportunity of a lifetime which no farm- 
bred boy can afford to miss. 


_Every Boy Who Takes This Trip Will Have a Grand Time 





During their stay in New York City the boys 


will be under the personal supervision of Mr. Fred 
Ohm, the genial Associate Editor of American 
Agriculturist and former boy’s club leader of 
Nassau and Livingston Counties, New York. 
Two Handsome Silver Cups Will Be presented 


__ At the banquet, Mr. Morgenthau, Jr., pub- 
lisher, will present a handsome silver cup as a 


prize to the boy who sold the greatest number of | 


subscriptions over and above the 50 required to 
earn the trip. 

_He will also present a handsome silver cup as 
a prize to the boy who sold the greatest number of 
three-year subscriptions. 


A boy can qualify for only one of the cups. In 


case of a tie, cups will be provided. 
Every Boy Should Register Now 


Don't take any chances of missing this won- 
derful trip, so fill out the coupon below immedi- 


ately so that we can register you as one of the con- 


testants and send you necessary supplies free of all 
expense. 

Remember the trip is not at all competitive 
so that if you sell 50 subscriptions for American 
Agriculturist between now and December 15, 
1922, you can win one of the free trips to New 
York City no matter how many other boys qualify 
for the same great treat. 

Mail This Registration Coupon at Once 





Manager Free Trip Bureau, 
Care American Agriculturist, 
461 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


Dear Sir: 
Please count me in on the free trip to New York City. 


with instructions. I will do my best to sell at least 50 sub- 
scriptions for American Agriculturist in order to qualify for 
a free trip to New York City, as per your offer. In case I fail 


me a cash commission amounting to half of the money 
receive from subscribers for American Agriculturist sub- 
scriptions, provided I send at least 5 subscriptions. 











Send me necessary sample copies and other supplies together . 


to get 50° subscriptions it is understood that* you will pay. | 
































































